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‘Billy Budd’ 


The action takes place on board the Indomitable, a frigate, during the 
French wars of 1797. 

Act I. Prologue. Captain Vere reflects on his past life, and the mysteries 
of good and evil, and recalls an incident which took place when he was 
commanding the /ndomitable. The light grows (Scene 1) and reveals a party of 
men working on the maindeck of H.M.S. Indomitable. A novice catches 
the eye of the Bosun with a couple of small mistakes and is listed for twenty 
strokes of the cat. Mr. Ratcliffe, the second Lieutenant, returns to the ship 
bringing three recruits whom he has impressed: Red Whiskers, Arthur 
Jones and Billy Budd. The last-named—a fine recruit in spite of his stammer— 
rejoices in the prospect of his new life and sings ‘ Farewell, Rights o° Man’,a 
cry which refers to the name of the merchantman on which he has been 
serving, but is taken as indicating revolutionary sentiments. The officers 
warn the master-at-arms to be on his guard, and he instructs his corporal to 
provoke Billy by theft. A sad little procession is seen coming along the deck, 
the novice supported by some friends as he is unable to walk after the flogging. 
Billy, Red Whiskers and two other sailors, Dansker and Donald, watch 
them, and the recruits are warned to keep clear of Jemmy-Legs, the master- 
at-arms. Whistles blow for “Captain’s Muster’; Vere tells the ship’s company 
that they are nearing enemy waters and they must be doubly vigilant. The 
act ends as the crew echoes Vere’s defiance of the French, to which they add 
‘Long live our Captain, Starry Vere!” . 

Act Il. Scene 1. Captain Vere invites the First Lieutenant and Sailing 
Master to drink with him in his cabin. They toast the King, and drink to 
‘The French! Down with them!’ Redburn recalls that he served at the Nore, 
‘The Floating Republic’. Vere condemns French notions of liberty, but bids 
the officers take courage; their own crew is contented, and as he says so the 
sound of shanties can be heard coming from below decks. Mr. Ratcliffe 
enters and announces that the French coast has been sighted, and Vere is 
left alone with his book and the sound of the singing. An interlude develops 
the shanty before the curtain rises on Scene u, which shows the berth deck 
with its gun bays and its kitbags and hammocks. The men, led by Donald, 
Billy and Red Whiskers, sing various contrasted shanties, but fail to persuade 
Dansker to join in their fun. Billy goes to fetch the old seaman a ‘plug o° 
bacca’, but his stammer indicates that something is wrong and next 
moment he appears lugging Squeak, whom he has caught meddling with his 
kitbag. They fight, and Squeak is floored as Claggart appears. He orders 
that Squeak be put in irons, congratulates Billy—*Handsomely done, my lad’ 
—and orders ‘Lights out’. Hammocks are slung and the noise subsides, 
leaving Ciaggart alone by the companion-way. In an aria he reveals that his 
pattern of life finds goodness intolerable: ‘the light shines in the darkness, and 
the darkness comprehends it and suffers. . . I, John Claggart, Master-at- 
arms upon the Jndomitable, have you in my power, and I will destroy you’. 


Frederick Dalberg as Claggart. Action photo ;: Roger Wood. 














The Novice comes down the companion-way, and, his spirit broken by the 
flogging, agrees at Claggart’s bidding to tempt a ship mate to mutinous talk. 
At the mention of Billy’s name, he recoils but Claggart strikes him, and he 
finally consents. He goes to Billy, who stays half asleep until the sight of the 
guineas brings him to his senses, stammering with rage at the Novice’s offer. 
Dansker hears him stammer and, understanding the import of the incident, 
warns Billy ‘ Jemmy-Legs is down on you’'—their duet takes the form of a 
Passacaglia, and this phrase is repeated continually as its bass. 

Act Ill. Scene 1. The main deck and quarter deck. There is a thick mist 
which delays the prospect of action. Claggart comes to Captain Vere and is 
starting to tell him of a threat of mutiny when an enemy ship is sighted. 
Chase is given, a shot fired, but the enemy is out of range, the mist closes in 
and the men are ordered below decks again. Claggart finds Captain Vere 
unreceptive to this tale of mutinous activity, and incredulous when he indi- 
cates that it is Budd against whom his accusation is levelled. Scene 1. The inter- 
lude suggests the all-pervading mist, which clears so that the rise of the curtain 
finds Vere with his mind made up that Claggart has invented the affair for 
reasons of his own. Billy enters thinking he has been sent for about promotion, 
but, after a moment alore with the Captain, is confronted with the master-at- 
arms and his accusation. He is seized with stammering, and suddenly dashes 
at Claggart and strikes him a blow on the forehead. The master-at-arms falls 
dead. Vere sends for his officers, and sees clearly the dilemma in which he is 
placed; the facts cannot be gainsaid, and yet they will lead to the condemna- 
tion of innocence. The three officers form a court-martial, Vere gives his 
evidence and refuses to add to it, the court finds Billy guilty. Vere dismisses 
the officers and prepares to tell Billy that he is under sentence of death. The 
stage remains empty as Vere goes into his cabin, where Billy has been sent 
while the court considers its verdict. 

Act IV. Scene 1. A bay of the gun-deck. Billy is in irons. and sings the 
ballad Melville describes as made by ‘another foretop’ man . . . gifted as some 
sailors are, with an artless poetic temperament’. Dansker eludes the sentry 
and brings Billy a mug of grog and a biscuit, telling him that the crew want to 
rescue him. But Billy protests: ‘Ill swing and they'll swing. Tell ’em that and 
stop them’, and as Dansker leaves he finds a new confidence and understand- 
ing which leads to acceptance of the inevitability of his fate The interlude 
combines the sounds of the ship's routine with the motif of the death sentence. 
Scene 11. The main deck and quarter deck. To a fugal funeral march, the 
crew assembles to witness punishment. The sentence is read, Billy turns to 
the quarter deck with ‘Starry Vere, God bless you!’, and is marched off to- 
wards the main mast. All faces turn upward to follow the body of Billy to the 
main-yard. Suddenly, as the crew turn in inarticulate protest, there begins 
the sound which Melville describes as ‘like the freshet wave of a torrent roar- 
ing distantly through the woods’. But the cry of ‘Down all hands!’ produces 
an automatic reaction, and the decks clear quietly to music associated with the 
routine in Act I. 

Epilogue. Vere finishes the story. He understands that he could have saved 
Billy; but in effect it is he that has been saved by the vision of goodness 
which has come to him—the melody is that associated with Billy’s resolution 
as he lay waiting for death. 
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First Impressions 


Winton Dean: 


Billy Budd must be judged by the highest standards, and the natural tempta- 
tion is to set it teside Peter Grimzs. Not only is that the best of Britten’s 
earlier operas, and the only one built to the grand scale, both on the stage and 
in the orchestra-pit: there are obvious affinities of subj2ct and treatment. 
The background of the sea, the use of mist at a dramatic and symbolic climax, 
the streak of sadism (redeemed from unpleasantness by the deep feeling of the 
music), the child-of-nature hero (perverted in Grimzs, idealised in Budd, 
and observed with sympathetic irony in A/bert Herring)—and, one is tempted 
to add, the voice of Pet r Pears, so individual and yet so whole-heartedly 
inside each character—all are common to both operas. There is undeniably 
a risk of one or more of these features deteriorating into a dramatic manner- 
ism, which could have consequences quite as serious as a comparable mus'c1l 
declension. But there is no sign of either in Bi//y Budd, which seems to me an 
even finer work than Peter Grimes. Where the earlier libretto was good, though 
marred in places by verbal tangles, the newer is admirable, both in language 
and in dramatic construction : one is naturally inclined to ascribe the former 
virtue to E. M. Forster and the latter to Eric Crozier. Details can be criticised, 
but this is unquestionably the best libretto Britten has received. 

As in his other operas and in most great operas of the past (at any rate since 
The Magic Flute), the plot runs on two 
levels, the individual and the ideal BILLY BUDD 
The difference between success and} Opera in four acts by Benjamin Britten; 
‘ - . libretto by E. M. Forster and Eric Crozier, 
interesting failure dep:nds of course on} after the story by Herman Melville. Produced 


* 4: . by Basil Coleman. Settings and costumes by 
the complete artistic fusion of the two.} John Piper: lighting by Stichacl Northere. 





It was here that The Rape cf Lucretia, a| First performance on any stage at the Royal 


lovely work, fell down: the moral was 
superimposed from without, instead of 
arising from the action. In Billy Budd 
we see the struggle of good and evil 
played out on the worldly stage, with 
Captain Vere as Pontius Pilate, R.N. 
In one respect only is the balance im- 
perfect: whereas Budd and Vere move 
freely in both planes, Claggart never 
quite lives except as a symbol—though 
Britten’s music, operating on that 
generic level, invests him with a sinister 
potency. He has no motive except the 
promptings of ‘that depravity to which 
I was born’, yet his denunciation of 
Billy for mutiny has an undiabolic 
clumsiness that is surely beneath the 
Master-at-arms as pres2nted in the first 
two acts. The devil is not such a fool; 
he could never have got away with this, 


. 





Opera Hous:, Covent Garden, Ist December, 
1951. 
Cast: 
Captain Vere.......... -Peter Pears 
Ficst Mate......... .Rhydderch Davies 
Second Mate... . Hubert Littlewood 
Mr. Flint, Sailing Master...... Geraint Evans 
Bosun ....-Ronald Lewis 
Four Midshipmen. a. ..... Brian Ettridge, 
Kenneth Nash, Peter Spencer, Colin Waller 


Donald. ....+-Bryan Drake 
Maintop. divancumeialiias _Emlyn Jones 
Novice...... -.ow..William McAlpine 


Squeak, Ship's Corporal ...David Tree 
Mr. Redburn, First Lieutenant... Hervey Alan 
Mr Ratcliffe, Licutenant ..Michael Langdon 


Claggart, 

Master-at-arms........... Frederick Dalberg 
Red Whiskers...............Antaony Marlowe 
ATT FORKS .00 060000 60006080 ..--Alan Hobson 
Billy Budd .................... Theodor Uppman 
Novice’s Friend........... ... John Cameron 
ee Re 
gk ee ee Peter Flynn 


Ratings, Officers, Midshipmen, Marines, 
Pewder-monkeys, Drummers 

The Childrens’ chorus ar: members of the 
Kingsland Central School and have been 
trained by Mr. George Hurren 


Conductor ...Benjamin Britten 

Chorus Master Douglas Robinson 

Covent Garden Orchestra, 
Leader...............Thomas Matthews 

















had not Billy’s fist intervened. Claggart remains a somewhat wooden figure, 
a secondary derivative from Verdi's Iago; he even has his Credo in Act Il. 
Another point might have caused trouble: Billy is destroyed not by any moral 
weakness but by his stammer, an infliction of nature, and such a spectacie is 
seldom tragic. But no difficulty in fact arises, since Captain Vere is really the 
central figure: it is his character that is flawed; this is the tragedy of the world, 
which even when it detects the devil is too circumscribed in vision to prevent 
him doing his work. This line of thought suggests another interesting point. 
The artistic battlefield between world and devil is by tradition the flesh: in 
this opera the struggle is presented neat. 

The music has fewer sustained numbers than Peter Grimes and thus offers 
a target to those persons, including it is to be feared a certain number of 
critics, who still unconsciously regard opera as a concert in fancy dress. But 
Britten is that rarity, a true dramatic composer; he sees opera as an art-form 
in its own right. Historically he derives from Verdi, the true line of descent, 
from which Wagnerian music drama exiled opera for forty years’ hard labour 
in the wilderness. Lacking Verdi's supreme melodic genius, he to some extent 
compensates by a pregnant and very English expressiveness in word-setting 
and a wonderful command of orchestral sonorities. Both are much in evi- 
dence in the new opera, whose most original scene is the astonishing succession 
of 34 contrasted common chords, each held for a full bar, when Captain Vere 
leaves the stage to tell Billy of the death sentence. On paper this seems 
uncouth, if not perverse; but in the theatre, with the stage quite empty, the 
effect is overwhelming. 

Bugle calls, fanfares and sea shanties are used as binding agents throughout 
the score, and to convey the unusual background. The various elements 
here—the sea itself (an Aldeburgh sea), the ship as a community, the navy as 
an institution, the French Wars and the recent Nore and Spithead mutinies— 
are presented with great skill and no excessive apparatus: but their delineation 
takes up the best part of an act and a half. It was however by no means 
apparent on the first night to what extent the disappointing first act was due to 
defective performance. It is musically the weakest (only the flogging scene 
with its solo saxophone and expressive semi-chorus struck home to the 
depths), but that after all is as it should be. Both the singing and the acting 
of the chorus seemed sluggish, due no doubt to the prolonged strain of 
learning a new and difficult work; and instead of an artistic picture of bustling 
activity there emerged something like confusion. Things improved later, but 
the syncopated shanty in Act II Scene 2 ,a cousin of the 7-4 round at a com- 
parable point in Peter Grimes, missed fire owing to the nervousness and erratic 
pitch of more than one singer. From that point forward the opera was 
gripping. The sea battle in Act III furnished an excellent example of Britten's 
flexible control over dramatic pace and tension. The big diatonic tune in 
octaves ‘*This is our moment’) was perfectly placed to convey the corporate 
relief of the ship’s company on at last going into action. Act IV was a shat- 
tering theatrical experience, in which it is difficult to know what to admire 
most—the simple lyrical beauty of Billy's aria in the first scene (very sensitively 
scored), which takes up the last bars of Act III, the impressive march to the 


Above: ‘ O God preserve us from the Nore’ (Geraint Evans, Hervey Alan, Peter 
Pears). Below: The Shanty (Donald: Bryan Drake) Action Photos Roger Wood 
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The Battle Scene : ‘ This is our moment.’ Captain Vere and his Officers are on 
the quarter deck. Action Photo Roger Wood 


scaffold, a kind of rhythmica! fugaro in drum colour, the moving restraint of 


Billy’s last words (and indeed of the whole act) or the sinister humming of the 
crew as they surge mutinously round the quarter-deck. The outer structural 
framework—the Prologue and Epilogue in which Vere appears as an old 
man—is dramatically and musica'ly a stroke of genius: it places the opera in 
physical, historical and moral perspective and, while the two scenes are 
balanced in thematic material and tonality, it enables Britten in the Prologue 
to anticipate the music associated with Billy’s stammer (while Vere is talking 
of the fatal flaw in human goodness) and in the Epiiogue to illustrate by 
musical means the redeeming quality in Biily’s sacrifice—a more subtle 
‘redemption through love’ than the end of Gétterdammerung. 

Peter Pears as Vere gave a most sensitive performance, ful! of vocal and 
dramatic nuance; the one thing he lacks is the commanding resonant tone for 
the Main-deck scenes. The young American baritone Theodor Uppman 
filled the part of Billy so exactly, both in voice and physique, that he may have 
seemed a maturer singer than he really is. In any case. it was a mosi convinc- 
ing first appearance. Frederick Dalberg seemed to have the measure of 
Claggart, but surely a more thrustful voice is needed? His lower notes—and 
they are constantly required—were sometimes so covered by the orchestra 
that it was difficult to determine the pitch. In the smailer parts the basses 
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won rather more honour than the tenors; Inia Te Wiata’s Dansker is perhaps 
his best part yet, and Hervey Alan and Geraint Evans made a fine pair of 
naval officers. It is a tribute to Britten’s vocal writing that the absence of 
female voices was never felt as a drawback. 

The producer (Basil Coleman) was faced with a major problem at the ou‘- 
set—how to reconcile realism with the stylisation required of opera. In Act I 
this was not solved; there were moments, expecially in the finale, when the 
naval discipline was so peculiar as almost to recall H.M.S. Pinafore. After 
the brutal flogging meted out to the Novice for slipping on the deck, it was a 
little disconcerting to ob erve Billy Budd rushing about with impunity and 
precipitating himself at the feet of his Captain during a full muster. This is a 
real difficulty, since we must receive the dramatic illusion of iron discipline 
and at the same time have our attention focussed on Billy. As it was, the mix- 
ture of irrational cruelty, casualness and hero worship brought a sudden 
arcma of the British public school. On the other hand the ladder up to the 
quarter-deck was perhaps too true to type: it felled a midshipman and a 
marine in rapid succession. The later scenes were better managed, thos: in 
the Captain’s cabin admirably so; the battle was good too, but ought not the 
gun to have recoiled after the very impressive explosion? And what about 
reloading? The dropping of the mist was rather too suggestive of the ways of 
a mathematician with a perpendicular. Incidentally the librettists (or Mel- 
ville) made a slip here: the French ship is identified as a frigate and Vere 
describes her a ‘Seventy-Four and new rigged’, but frigates at that date did 
not carry more than about 50 guns at most. The quarter-deck chorus knew 
their Fighting Ships better than the Captain. 

John Piper’s scenery and costumes brilliantly welded imagination to his- 
torical accuracy. The cramped conditions below decks were suggested by a 
nicely judged departure from literal proportion, and the uniforms were 
splendid. The main triumph however was Britten’s, all the more so as he was 
at the eleventh hour summoned to the rostrum. This has been a remarkable 
year for opera in English. The Pilgrim and the Rake have begun their 
Progress; but it seems a fair bet that Billy Budd will outdistance both. 


Scott Goddard: 


This interim report—and what else can a first or even a second impression 
be of so rich and diverse a work?—is written after hearing the final dress 
rehearsal and the opening performance. A first impression, gained on the 
Friday, is thus already clouded by the more recent experience on the Saturday. 
Yet for all that and in spite of the incomparably greater force of the impact 
of that second hearing I can still recapture moods and reactions of mine from 
that dress rehearsal when Billy Budd was what it can never be for me again, a 
new experience. And I am thankful that so far memory serves. I have found 
much instruction in comparing the relative effect of these two hearings of the 
work, in measuring my ability to absorb a new work emotionally and sort it 
out intellectually while moving through the mists of conjecture that the first 
sound and sight of a four-act opera, especially one packed as full of arresting 
detail as this, must present. To have that initial experience and then the next 
night to sit in the opera house surrounded by people who at that moment 
were undergoing the same experience; that set me pondering. How did their 
thoughts and moods that Saturday compare with mine the previous day? 








How many bewildered but open minds were there? How many irritated, 
closed minds? How many would come again as I had been able to do? And 
if they did would they find, as I was doing, that the mists were clearing and the 
perspective coming into shape? 

Not for the first time had I found a new Britten work recalcitrant to my 
powers of concentration and assessment. The Spring Symphony failed to 
pierce my mental fog until a second hearing. And that difficulty has been 
especially apparent in dealing with Billy Budd. There the parts only gradually 
assemble themselves, the pattern slowly comes to light; rather quicker | 
now realise in the music than on the stage but still not clearly enough for the 
average onlooker and listener hot for certainties. 

It is fascinating to listen to Britten’s gradual assembling of these parts. 
And since those parts which are on the stage, the characters of the tale, are 
essentially simple creatures—seamen, naive naval officers and the like—the 
tragedy that comes upon them is only slowly apprehended, reaching their slow 
minds through a mist. Their sidling approach to the climax of their situation 
is as fumbling as their dim realisation of what is afoot in their own souls. They 
cannot immediately express that impending doom because they cannot 
instantly feel it as such. The music, as it accompanies them, seems to do so 
from a distance; it seems to be waiting while their minds slowly come to grips 
with the problems of good and evil, discipline and licence. 

The librettists dare not force the characters into early utterance of these 
things. The men must feel them for themselves before they can become fully 
coherent. And so the first act moves in an atmosphere of bewildering in- 
consequentiality; and the second act with only a slight increase in clearness. 
One is presented with fragments of tune, rhythm, texture, the flotsam and 
jetsam of the men’s insignificant thoughts and vague imaginings. At a first 
hearing all this sounds as fragmentary as life itself, near to life but not yet 
a pattern of art. And Britten’s music, more fragmentary than in Peter 
Grimes does apparently little to bind these pieces together; in fact keeps them, 
with what I imagine is deliberate artifice, floating in a sea of conjecture, 
jostling each other, knocking into each other, some to float, some to sink. 
Leave the theatre at the end of the second act and you will put the thing down 
a failure or yourself as having failed to understand it. Stay to the end and 
you will think otherwise. It is only when one has undergone the impact of the 
Trial Scene at the end of the third act, that one can begin to realise the sig- 
nificant momentum of Britten’s gradual piecing together of fragments in the 
preceding acts. From that moment I knew I should have to do two things: 
to see that performance out so as to complete the second half of the picture 
and as soon as possible to get to another performance so as to complete the 
other half. 

By picture I mean the whole visual and aural material; not only Piper's 
grandly inspired designs for the sets, not only Basil Coleman’s always effective 
production, not only Britten’s music though perhaps primarily that. For 
Billy Budd is intensely and fundamentally musical. Granted that there are no 
extensive melodies for memory to retain, that the melodic stuff of the opera is 
for the most part short tunes, that the characters express themselves mostly in 
an ejaculatory parlando which, with the exception of rare passages such as 
Claggart’s solo in the first act, Vere’s in the third and Budd's in the fourth, is 
used preponderately, In spite of these things which make the vocal aspect se 
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Act. Ill, Scene ii 
1. *Would you like 
to be captain of 
the mizzen, Billy 
Budd.?** 
2. ‘Master-at-arms 
and foretopman, I 
speak to you both’. 
3.* DEVIL! (Peter 
Pears, Theodor 
Uppman, Frederick 
Dalberg) 
Action Photos 
Roger Wood 














much less imposing than people expect in opera, nevertheless it is the music 
of Billy Budd that one remembers more pressingly than anything else. It is, I 
imagine, the orchestral music that I have in mind; for although I can remem- 
ber the sound of only about three voices now, I am haunted by sounds of 
instruments used with beautiful, novel assurance. But Billy Budd is not one of 
those operas where so much goes on in the orchestral pit that there is nothing 
left over for the stage. Singers may feel that the material is ungrateful. That is 
a matter of getting used to the idiom; and even singers may be asked to pro- 
gress. I believe that when I have seen the opera for the tenth time, with the 
orchestra kept a shade more in hand than under Britten that opening night 
and a cast of more resonant voices manipulated by singers of a more com- 
manding presence, I shall finally recognise the underlying unity of Britten's 
conception of the tale. 

It did not become apparent on the opening night because at least two of the 
chief characters were mis-cast. Vere is one, Claggart the other. That Clag- 
gart, very admirably portrayed by Frederick Dalberg, was heavy of jowl 
instead of having, as in Melville’s story, features ‘cleanly cut as those on a 
Greek medallion’ is of less moment than that his voice lacked the acid bite 
that his words demanded. Starry Vere is the most commanding figure of 
them all. In Budd there is nothing of that. He need be no more than open, 
frank and manly, qualities that Theodor Uppman finely displayed. But 
Vere, from beginning to end, dominates most of the action and all our 
thoughts. Peter Pear’s virtues are not those which naturally tend towards the 
dominating type of man; his is a more persuasive eloquence. Hence his 
moving performance in the third act. But Vere is in command of a ship He 
has to awaken enthusiasm in a dispirited crew, to urge them on to victory. 
It is the most difficult character in the opera. To find a singer who has Pears’s 
insight into Vere as he is when exploring his soul and as he must be when 
actively in command of the crew, that will always be the biggest problem of 
casting. One of the smaller parts, the Dansker of Inia te Wiata, | thought 
extraordinarily impressive. 


Fred. Goldbeck : 


In opera, not only words are sung, but also songs: music within music. 
And even opera within opera: think of Don Giovanni quoting Nozze, of Lulu 
quoting Wozzeck, or of Lucretia’s gruppetto appearing in Albert Herring. 
But what about that disenchanted remark, first—in the Prologue—connected 
with Billy Budd’s tragic stammer: ‘There is always some flaw in it, some defect, 
some imperfection in the divine image...’ and afterwards, in the First Act, 
turned into a conspicuously isolated patch of comedy: the Sailing Master's 
‘Always something, always some defect ...°? A wink at the connoisseurs, no 
doubt—an allusion, not to this or that opera, but to opera in general, to 
conventions that cannot but imply the driving of square dramatic pegs into 
reund musical holes. 

In the heyday of Opera, opera’s flaws were, rightly, taken to be part of 
opera’s charm. But of late, musicians have not unsuccessfully toiled to hold 
operatic imperfection and adventure at bay. Alban Berg succeeded by tight- 
ening his style to the limit and leaving no loophole even for the slenderest 
flaw; Strawinsky by unbridled and uncanny stylization—by taking a high hand 
over everything in opera, flaws included: The Rake’s Progress being, among 
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The Trial. * Captain Vere, Save me !* (Evans, Alan, Langdon, Uppman, Pears). 
Note the shaped board in front of this Cabin set, also visible on page 13. 
Action photo: Roger Wood. 


other perfect things, a perfect succession of ideally flawless flaws. 

In Billy Budd, on the contrary, the style is permissive, and almost every bar 
an adventure. Where, to fight or deprecate the operatic defect, Berg called in 
revolutionary discipline and Strawinsky distorted tradition, Britten proceeds 
single-handed. Let’s not archaize or symphonize. But, since songs are more 
singable than words, and since the English Horn is unlikely to ask for the same 
tune as the English tongue, let's make an opera wherein the main melodic 
material be derived, by way of variation, from sea shanty and from sailors’ 
lilt, and the orchestral accompaniment derived from signals and flourishes, 
and spun out in shimmering harmonies and polytonal counterpoint. And 
let that counterpoint consist not of abstract lines, but of contrasting timbres, 
and of background and foreground. Why should not scoring resemble a ship, 
with solid maindeck and quarterdeck, and a flutter of sails above? 

Variation — at an early stage of music, the most obvious means of con- 
struction— is, at a later stage—cf. Beethoven— the most exacting device: 
inasmuch as it accepts least of cliché and asks most for imagination. But 
Britten, by applying its principle to different techniques of composition, 
varies variation itself. The episode of smouldering rebellion after Billy's 
death is in a strict technical sense a variation of the initial capstan chant but, 
quite differently, the purcellian device of variation upon an interval is made 
serviceable for dramatic characterization: the perfect fourth—the ‘natural’ 
fifth inverted—stands out in Claggart’s part as a symbol of ‘natural depravity’, 
and in Vere’s part as a symbol of ‘goodness coming to trial’. Variations on 
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Act IV. * Down all hands! See that they go!’ Action photo: Roger Wood 


perfect triads stand for wonder and fate—in sharp contrast to the dissonant 
settings that accompany human agitation and conflict. And again, and in a 
wider sense, the whole opera seems to be shaped, musically and dramatically, 
as a set of variations on the theme of Billy Budd—variations of loyalty and 
disloyalty and spell, in which the Gods’ conspiracy against that Tess of the 
d’Urbevilles in foretopman’s attire unfolds according to plan. 

A fantastically well conceived and well carried out operatic plan. The 
variety of episodes, and the rhythm of their succession on the gradually 
darkening scene are breathtaking—so much so that the absence of female 
voice is never felt to be a challenge, let alone a handicap, and that Billy 
Budd appears as one of those surest of opera scores wherein no stuffing and no 
dead spots are to be detected and deplored. 

In Britten’s oeuvre, Billy Budd stands to Peter Grimes as Verdi's Otello 
stands to Rigoletto or Trovatore—as the achievements of maturity stand to 
juvenile trouvaille. As a tragic opera, it also refers to Otello, or perhaps rather 
to some tragedy Verdi might have written not before but after Falstaff. 
(For, astonishingly enough, there is always about this spectacular yet never 
pompous Billy Budd, and even about the powder monkeys and the gun, an 
unmistakable and marvellous flavour of chamber music.) Thanks to this 
lineage, Billy Budd partakes of a tradition. Yet it partakes of every risk in- 
volved in being contemporary music, i.c., music with no warrant of tra- 
dition to back it. For its technique and its idiom are invented, here and now, 
every bar an adventure. It has a perfection of its own, and there is about this 
music and this perfection a touch of precariousness that never impairs its 
quality—that touch of strangeness that Britten himself so rightly ascribes to 
his beloved Purcell. 
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*Wozzeck’ 
by Erwin Stein 


The opera Wozzeck has a remarkable history. It begins in 1914 when Berg 
saw the drama Wozzeck by the early 19th century German playwright Georg 
Biichner. The every-day tragedy of simple folk moved him deeply: this was 
the sort of story which he in the greatness of his heart desired to surround with 
music’s compassion. For seven years Berg was occupied with the planning 
and the composition of the opera, a long period if compared with his short 
life—he died when he was only fifty. Perhaps it is the prolonged maturing 
which gives to the whole work the quality of unusual richness and which 
helped the music to crystalize into so well defined a form. The world events 
after 1914 caused the delay. Berg had to become a soldier himself and he was 
as little martial as his hero Wozzeck. Not fit for the fighting services he fully 
experienced the fatigue and drudgery of military life and office work. While 
his mind was with the story and the characters of his opera, he could see 
around him, like ghosts, similar characters and similar scenes. Progress was 
slow during these years, yet he managed to write the libretto by re-arranging 
Biichner’s play for the purposes of an opera. It was not.an easy task because 
the scenes of the original are too numerous and some of them too fragmentary 
to be suitable for musical composition. Berg changed only few of Biichner’s 
words and he maintained the episodic and abrupt style of the play which is in 
keeping with Wozzeck’s restless character, but he condensed the play according 
to the requirements of music. He was planning the composition while writing 
the libretto, and when it was finished in 1917, the outlines of the musical form 
were settled: three acts, each of five scenes, each of which was to become an 
individual piece linked with the others by orchestral interludes. 

The score of Wozzeck was completed in 1921 but it took several years 
before a theatre dared to produce it. When the premiere took place at the 
Staatsoper, Berlin in December 1925—under Erich Kleiber, the same man who 
now, 26 years later, is to conduct the first English production—the audience 
immediately divided into two opposing camps. Nobody remained indifferent. 
One party was as much attracted by Berg’s music as the other was repelled. 
The one was deeply moved by the dramatic power of the opera, the other 
reacted violently against it and rejected the opera in its entirety. Next day’s 
Press mirrored the picture of the previous night: there was to be read as much 
abuse as admiration of the new work. A heated and prolonged controversy 
arose with fierce clashes of contradictory opinions. Yet Wozzeck had been no 
failure with the public at large; it remained in the repertory of the Berlin 
Opera and other theatres followed, at first slowly but later rapidly increasing 
in numbers. Up to 1933 there had been more than 160 performances in 
Germany and other countries. Even the Leningrad opera produced the work 
at a time when foreign artists and craftsmen were still in demand in Russia. 

The outbreak of Hitlerism put a sudden break on further productions when 
Wozzeck was denounced as cultural Bolshevism and degenerate art—in 
Prague on the other hand it had been decried as German nationalism. Which 
of these denunciations is the sillier, it is difficult to decide. During this period 
one of the last occasions to hear the music of Wozzeck must have been in 
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London when the BBC gave a concert performance at Queen’s Hall under 
Adrian Boult in 1934. Then Wozzeck disappeared and, among musicians, 
almost became a legend. A solitary production in spite of German objections 
took place at the Teatro Reale in Rome, in 1942, under Serafin. 

After the war a revival of the opera began with performances in Diissel- 
dorf. London had the pride of second place when, in 1949, the BBC gave 
another concert performance, again with Sir Adrian Boult as conductor. 
From the tremendous impression which the music made on the audience even 
when played at a place as ungracious to sound as the Albert Hall, sprang the 
desire to hear and see Wozzeck in the flesh on the operatic stage. Therefore, 
the forthcoming production at Covent Garden may not find a completely 
unprepared public. 

The music of Wozzeck convinces by its sincerity though the texture is 
complex and the idiom unconventional. It has been described as atonal, but 
there is no such thing as atonality. Tones are the very substance of music. If 
the misleading term is supposed to indicate the lack of key signatures and 
tonal centres, there is at least one remarkable example of a key signature in 
the great interlude of the last act and there are many other pages where a tonal 
centre can be felt. The maintenance of keys is neither an aesthetic necessity 
nor a moral obligation. Keys are but one of the means for giving both unity 
and variety to the musical form, and Berg has shown that they are not the 
only means at his disposal for satisfying such formal needs. Also the wide- 
spread belief that the music of Wozzeck is written according to Schoenberg's 
‘Composition with twelve Notes’ is an error. Wozzeck was already composed 
when Schoenberg developed his method. Some features of the method are 
anticipated in passages of the opera—as they are in many earlier works of 
Schoenberg. There is in particular a Passacainlia the second act, the theme 
of which consists of twelve notes and could well serve as one of Schoenberg's 
series; also some of the subsequent variations of the theme remind one of 
Schoenberg’s method. The explanation is simply that the Composition with 
twelve Notes is not an arbitrarily imposed system but a method of composi- 
tion which has naturally grown from the practice of composing. Berg has ap- 
plied the strict method in later works but not in Wozzeck and the opera is 
neither the better nor the worse for it. Yet he soon transformed for his own 
purpose whatever he had accepted of his teacher’s ideas, and translated it 
into his personal musical language. 

An interesting example is the extensive use Berg makes of the musically 
defined speech; the Sprechstimme, best known from Schoenberg's Pierrot 
Lunaire, has rhythm and intonations exactly prescribed. It looks on paper 
like any other music but in the execution each note is only defined in the 
moment when it is articulated, immediately afterwards the voice drops, or 
ris¢és, aS in natural speech. We shall best understand this kind of musical 
recitation if we attentively listen to the voice of a good actor. We shall dis- 
cern that his intonation produces a melody resulting from the varied ar- 
ticulations of the syllables pitched according to the expression of the words: 
and that the delivery is rhythmic and in a controlled speed comparable with 
what we call tempo in music. It would be quite possible to write out his speech 
in musical notes. The difference between recitation and song is that the 
speaker only touches the notes while the singer sustains them; in respect of 
rhythm there is no real difference. 
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Alban Berg with his portrait by Arnold Schénberg, photographed in 1932 at 
the window of his flat in Vienna. Photo lent by Roberto Gerhard. 











* Wozzeck’ Act I, scene 4. The Doctor's Study. Set by Stefano Pekary for 
Rome production in 1942. 


While Pierrot Lunaire is a cycle of lyrical poems composed for a virtuoso 
reciter and gives his skill the opportunity to display the brilliance and beauty 
of his voice, in Wozzeck the Sprechstimme is used for dramatic ends. Singing 
dominates but occasional recitation adds to the variety of expression and 
characters. Two scenes are almost entirely recited, in others sung and spoken 
phrases alternate. Sometimes they are abruptly juxtaposed, sometimes the 
recitation passes by degrees into singing by the gradual prolongation of the 
articulated notes. All this is clearly marked in the score and is intended to 
widen the scope of dramatic expression. The musically defined speech ranges 
from the whispered word to what Berg called the real bel parlare of a sweeping 
melodic line. There are also a few instances of ordinary speech without 
musical notation. * 

Berg has very ingeniously solved the problem of how to give to the multi- 
tude of 15 scenes sufficient variety by composing each as a musical piece of 
defined form. The first act is a sequence of five characteristic pieces in which 
the“principal figures of the opera are exposed: Wozzeck, the Captain, Marie, 


* The distinction between musically defined speech and song was not kept in a recent performance a} 
the Salzburg Festival, which had to my mind disastrous consequences. Both were often delivered in a 
uniform style of singsong declamation and vague pitch which was neither singing nor speaking. The 
carefully planned differentiation between th: two means was lost and with it much of the dramatic 
impact of both words and music. 
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the Doctor and the Drum Major. The first scene consists of a suite of short 
movements in the style of Prelude, Pavane, Gigue, Gavotte, etc., which follow 
each other as the ever digressing Captain changes the subjects of his talk. The 
fourth scene forms the Passacaglia mentioned before and conveys something 
of the Doctor's scientific obsessions; and the last of Marie and the Drum 
Major shows features of a Rondo. The other scenes are partly lyrical and 
loosely knit. 

During the second act the drama enfolds with Wozzeck’s jealousy growing 
to despair. The forms become more compact than before; the act is conceived 
as a symphony of five movements corresponding to its five scenes. After some 
introductory bars the sonata movement of the first scene begins. A burlesque 
Phantasy and Fugue on three themes (pertaining to the Captain, the Doctor 
and Wozzeck) follows. The third scene, of Wozzeck and Marie, represents the 
slow movement of the symphony and is a Largo for chamber orchest’a. An 
extended Scherzo gives the form to the scene in the Biergarten; and the act ends 
with a Rondo Martiale, when the drunken Drum Major knocks poor Wozzeck 
down. 

In the last act, both dramatic action and musical form become most concise, 
and here we can best observe how Berg’s schemes function. The scenes are 
composed as Inventions—this is what Berg called them—and the first, Marie's 


* Wozzeck’ Act II, scene 2, The Street. Stefnano Pekary’s set for Rome 1942, 











Martha Médl as Marie, Diisseldorf 
1948. Photo Elfi Hess 


Bible Scene, comprises 7 variations 
and a fugue on a plaintive theme. A 
single note is the basis for the Inven- 
tion of the murder scene, with Marie 
and Wozzeck by the pond. The note B 
lurks as a pedal, sustained or fremo- 
lando, in the bass instruments or high 
up in the harmonics of the solo violin, 
it ascends through the whole range of 
instruments and octaves of the or- 
chestra; and finally when the curtain 
has dropped after Marie’s murder, 
there is the shattering moment which 
nobody will forget who has heard the 
opera, the tremendous double cres- 
cendo on the note B. 

When at the dynamic climax the curtain rises for the scene in the tavern, the 
violently vulgar rhythm of a quick polka breaks from an out-of-tune piano. 
The whole scene is composed as an invention on this rhythm which had been 
anticipated between the two big crescendi by the heavy beats of the bass drum; 
broadened and transformed in many ways it is now incorporated in the tex- 
ture of the orchestra or announced by the voices, applied to the melody of a 
song and menacingly taken up by the chorus. 

The last scene but one, when Wozzeck returns to the pond in search of his 
knife, is built upon a chord of six notes. Again it is astounding how many 
different shapes and colours Berg’s inventiveness derives from the single 
structure, by dividing, inverting and transposing the notes, by repeating the 
chord in various rhythms or splitting it up into melodic patterns. The sombre 
quality of the chord conveys suggestively the sinister atmosphere of the 
scene, and when Wozzeck drowns, an eerie sound emerges from the six notes 
simultaneously gliding upward in waves of ever slower chromatic scales. 

The opera ends with a very short epilogue. Yet before this scene Berg has 
inserted the only extended interlude of the opera; it has symphonic propor- 
tions and is admirably placed, to form the true and great conclusion of the 
work; the key of D minor enhances the impression of finality. Within the 
drama, the interlude is conceived as a dirge, mourning the death of the opera’s 
humble hero. Music from previous scenes, referring to characters and events 
of the opera, is recapitulated and at the climax the theme representing Woz- 
zeck is sounded, greater and more dignified than when we heard it first. 

In this interlude Berg does not speak through the medium of the drama, 
but addresses us directly. The change of accent is striking and its sincerity 
makes us realise why we love Berg’s music. I think it is that the compassionate 
voice of the composer strikes familiar chords within us. The spell of his music 
makes us feel like him and the concord lifts us beyond our narrow selves. 





The Musical Form in ‘ Wozzeck’ * 
by Alban Berg 


When I composed Wozzeck I never dreamed of reforming opera as an art 
form. Neither when I began the composition nor when it was finished did I 
ever intend it to be a pattern for future operas—my own, or those of other 
composers—nor have I supposed or expected that it should serve as a model. 

Apart from the desire to write good music, and so to express the spirit of 
Biichner’s immortal drama by translating his poetic prose into musical lan- 
guage, from the moment when I had decided to write an opera I had nothing 
in mind, not even in respect of the technique of composition, but to render to 
the theatre what is the theatre’s. | meant to shape the music in such a way that 
it never lost touch with its obligations as the servant of the drama. Every- 
thing that the drama needs in order to become reality on the stage should be 
supplied by the music, so that the composer himself would fulfil the essential 
tasks of an ideal producer. And all this should be done without harming the 
purely musical qualities of the composition, which should grow unhindered 
by any extra-musical influences. That I achieved this by resorting to more or 
less traditional musical forms—and this has been considered as one of the most 
important of my alleged reforms—followed quite naturally. The necessity 
to choose, for my libretto, from amongst the 26 loose and partly fragmentary 
scenes of Biichner, set-—whether I wanted it or not—problems that were more 
musical than literary. I had to avoid such repetitions as gave no scope for 
musical variation, I had to telescope and link scenes where necessary, and to 
group them into acts. All this was to be solved by the laws of musical 
architecture rather than by those of dramaturgy. 

The selection and condensation left 
15 scenes which had to be shaped 
with sufficient variety -to ensure 
directness and musical memorability. 
This made it all the more certain that 
they could not be ‘durchkomponiert’ 
solely—as is often done—with regard 
to their literary content. However 
aptly the music might illustrate the 
dramatic events, it would be impos- 
sible to avoid a feeling of musical 
monotony, arising after only a small 
number of scenes—a feeling of dis- 
comfort which, after a dozen inter- 
ludes_ fulfilling no more than 
* This article was originally published in the Neue 
Musik-Zeitung, vo!um2 49, No.9: Stuttgart 1928, 
and was incorporated in Willi Reich’s took cn 


Alban Berg. An English translation of this took 
is to b2 published by Dennis Dobson in du: cours 


Sigrid Johanson as Marie in world 
premiere of Wozzeck, Berlin 1925. 
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the implications of that illustrative style, would increase to nothing less than 
boredom. And boredom is the very last thing which should be felt in the 
theatre. As it was imperative to give its own significant features as well as a 
balanced and compact form to each scene and each orchestral piece (whether 
prelude, postlude, transition or interlude), it followed quite naturally that I 
wanted to employ all the means that ensured such characterisation and 
compactness; hence the much-discussed introduction of old and new forms, 
some of which had been previously used only in absolute music. Their ex- 
tensive inclusion in opera was perhaps unusual or even new, but after what | 
have just said it will be seen that it deserves no particular praise. Therefore | 
can and must quite decidedly reject any assertion that I have reformed opera 
as an art form with these innovations. 

Still, as this declaration is not intended to belittle my own work—others 
who know less about it can do this much better—I am pleased to disclose 
what I consider to be my own and exclusive merit. However thorough one’s 
knowledge of the musical forms which are to be found within the opera, of the 
strict logic with which everything is worked out, of the amount of craftsman- 
ship involved in every detail, from the moment when the curtain rises until it 
falls for the last time, nobody in the audience ought to notice anything of 
these various Fugues and Inventions, Suite and Sonata movements, Varia- 
tions and Passacaglias —-everyone should be filled only by the idea of the 
opera, an idea which far transcends the individual fate of Wozzeck. And in 
this I trust I have succeeded. 

(Translated by Erwin Stein). 













Georg Buchner, 


the author of ‘““Wozzek”’ 
by Hugh F. Garten 


Georg Biichner stands out as one of those immortal youths who, like 
Marlowe or Keats, ran through the range of their genius within a very short 
time and died, as if consumed by their own fire. His life lasted just over 23 
years; his creative period extended over less than two years. His total output 
consists of two dramas, a comedy, and the fragment of a novel—-one slender 
volume in all. During his life-time only one play, Danton’s Death, was 
published, and this failed to rouse any attention; the other two were edited 
posthumously— Wozzek about forty years after his death. Yet he lives on in 
the memory of his people, as one of their rare geniuses whose maturing, had it 
been granted to him, might have altered the course not only of German 
drama but of European drama as well. 

Georg Biichner was born in 1813 in a small Hessian village, on the very day 
the fate of Napoleon was decided in the Battle of Leipzig. His father was a 
small country doctor who soon moved to Darmstadt, one of those petty 
German musical comedy residences centred around a ducal court where 
time seemed to stand still. It was a period of utter stagnation when Europe, 
exhausted by the upheaval of 25 years of war, seemed to have only one aim—to 
put back the clock of history. But underneath a stern police system which 
rigidly suppressed all liberties, there was a constant ferment of impulses and 
ideas that had been unleashed by the French Revolution, and were bound to 
break out sooner or later. 

In no other part of Germany was this subversive movement more active 


Left: The Street scene in Berne, 1951; the Doctor (Felix Loeffer) and the 
Captain (Willy Frey). Designer Lois Egg. 
Below: The Street scene in Robert Edmond Jones's design for Philadelphia 
1931. 
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* Wozzeck * in Frankfurt am-Main. The Street scene in a typical design of the 
1920's in Germany. Photo Hirsch. 


than in that South-Western corner, Biichner’s home-country, exposed as it 
was to the wind of liberal and revolutionary ideas which blew across the 
frontiers from France and Switzerland. The poorer classes were weighed down 
by ruthless taxation, the liberties of the Press were rigidly suppressed, and 
over the whole little State of Hesse the Grand-Duke ruled by divine right, 
backed by Metternich and all the potentates of Europe. 

This was the atmosphere in which young Biichner’s mind was moulded. 
At his Darmstadt school he already turned revolutionary, at the same time 
feeding his mind on Shakespeare, Homer, Goethe, on the German Roman- 
ticists and folk-song. At the age of 19, he was sent by his father to Strassbourg 
to study medicine. Here for the first time he came into contact with the world 
and was soon caught in the political ideas which stirred France during and 
after the Revolution of 1830. His life in Strassbourg, and the impact it made 
on his young mind, had much in common with the young Goethe's, some 60 
years before. Like Goethe, he tramped the Vosges mountains and came in 
touch with the simple people of the countryside. Like Goethe, he fell in love, 
and was secretly engaged, with a vicar’s daughter, Minna. To complete his 
studies, he had to return to a German university, Giessen. The dullness and 
mediocrity of this ‘hideous town’, surrounded by flat country, seemed in- 
tolerable after the exciting life in Strassbourg. His letters to his fiancée are 
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outcries of despair: ‘Headache and fever which have never left me... MY 
mind is chaos—work has become impossible—I do nothing but brood. 
Everything turns inward—if only I could escape from myself! I have no cry 
for any pain—no shout for any joy—no harmony for my bliss. Dumbness 
will be my damnation.’* 

Already he was seized by that profound sense of fatalism which was to 
become the dominant feature of his works: ‘I have been studying the history 
of the French Revolution. I felt myself crushed down under the ghastly 
fatalism of history. I find a horrible sameness in all human nature, and in 
man’s relationships one inevitable power lent to all and none. Individuals 
are so much surf on a wave, greatness the sheerest accident, the strength of 
genius a puppet-play—a child’s struggle against an iron law. “Must” is the 
cursed word to which all human beings are born.’ 

Soon Biichner got involved in some secret revolutionary societies. With a 
few colleagues, he founded a ‘Society for the Rights of Man’ and composed a 
flaming manifesto with the clarion-call: ‘Peace to the cottages! War to the 
Palaces!’ But the horrified peasants who found the leaflets on their doorsteps 
surrendered them to the authorities. The police closed in on the instigators 
most of whom were thrown into prison. Biichner himself, escaping as though 
by a miracle, was recalled home by his outraged father. 

Here, in Darmstadt, within a few feverish weeks, he wrote at his father’s 
laboratory dissecting table his first play, Danton’s Death. This play of revolu- 
tion reveals already all the characteristics of Biichner’s art: the sequence of 
short abrupt scenes passing as in a dream; the wild and passionate language 
vacillating between crude realism and tender lyricism; the whole work per- 
vaded throughout by a sense of inescapable fatality. The revclution is like 
a great stream of blood in which single beings are whirled like molecules, 
without a will of their own, attracting and repelling each other, destroying 
and being destroyed. It is the sinister incarnation of Fate hanging over each 
and all. Danton himself is not a revolutionary—he has already done his 
deeds when he enters the play, and he awaits the mortal blow wearily and 
drunk with death. In him there is something of Hamlet, who does not act 
because he thinks too much. 

Even while Biichner was writing, the pursuers were on his heels. ‘For 
Danton’s Death the Darmstadt police were my muses’, he writes sarcastically. 
Warned of his imminent arrest, he escaped with the help of his 
mother’s house-keeping money, across the border to Strassbourg. Here, 
in comparative safety (there was always the danger of extradition) he con- 
tinued his studies which now extended to Natural Science and Philosophy. 
At the same time he produced in quick succession the rest of his poetic works. 
All of them were ill-fated: a comedy, Leonce and Lena, written for a literary 
competition announced by a German publisher, arrived two days late and 
was returned unopened. Thus the most sparkling and enchanting comedy in 
the German language, steeped in the spirit of Shakespeare and of German 
Romanticism, came to be published only some years after the author's death. 
A novel Lenz, a penetrating study of a mind going mad, remained a fragment 
since the review for which it was written was suppressed by the authorities 
before the first number had appeared. But the most peculiar fate of all befell 


* The quotati ns are taken from the translation of Buchner’s works ty Geoffrey Dunlop, published 
by Gerald Howe London, 
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Georg Biichner, after the portrait by 
A. Hoffmann. Reproduction by rer- 
mission of George Howe Ltd. 


the drama Wozzek, Biichner’s fourth 
and last work (not counting a 
play Piero Aretina all trace of which 
is lost). It came to light only in 
1875 when the writer K. E. Franzos 
discovered the faded manuscript and 
deciphered it by a laborious chemi- 
cal process, arranging the loose 
sheets at his own discretion So this 
work, unique in the literature of its 
time, came to life only two gener- 
- ations later, at the birth of the 
modern realistic drama whose princi- 
ples and trends it anticipates ir a 

surprising way. 

In October 1835 Biichner went to Ziirich, following a call as a lecturer of 
Natural Science at Ziirich university. He stood at the beginning of a brilliant 
career. But his health was shaken, and his mind haunted by thoughts of an 
early death. A few months after his arrival in Zurich, he caught typhoid f+ver 
to which he succumbed in February 1837, in his 24th year. During his last 
days, he was nursed by his fiance Minna who had hurried to his bedside from 
Strassbourg. His last letter before his il'ness tock the fatal turn had been to 
her: ‘Are you all tender solicitudes? Have you made vourse!: ‘"! with anxiety? 
Do you know I think you'll die! I have no wish to. I’m bettcr than ever | 
was... To-day my mind is peaceful, fer it still lives on yesterday when the 
sun shone warm and huge out of the clearest sky... Will you please come 
soon? The courage of youth forsakes me. Soon I shall get grey hairs unless I 
can renew myself at your blessedness—see your most divine simplicities, 
your lovely lightness, and all your w-cked vanities—wicked girl! Addio, 
piccola mia.” 

Biichner’s grave is on the top of Ziirichberg, under a cluster of tall trees, 
overlooking city and lake... 

Of the small number of Georg Biichner’s writings, the drama Wozzek—or 
Woyzeck, the name now generally accepted—is without doubt the most out- 
standing. Biichner’s interest was aroused by the medical report of a trial that 
had taken place some 15 years before at Leipzig. The accused was a soldier 
and hairdresser J. C. Woyzek who had killed his mistress in a fit of jealousy. 
Although he persistently maintained that he had used his dagger ‘at the 
command of subterranean powers’, he was declared ‘normal’ by the medical 
experts, and executed. From these bare facts Biichner formed his tragedy. 
All the exuberance and loquacity of his earlier plays are conquered—the 
events roll on. powerful and concise, like a tragic ballad. There is not one 
superfluous word: Wozzek, sneered at and trodden on by everybody, submits 
with the dumbness of an animal, dumb he revolts against his fate and destroys 
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the only thing he loves. In this limited circle of scenes—soldiers’ barracks, 
inn, market-place, open field—and in these grotesque types—officers, doctors, 
drum-majors, hawkers, apprentices—the narrow sphere of a small German 
town, as Biichner knew it, springs to life. Yet in it is reflected, as in a mirror, 
the social injustice, the cruelty, the suffering of the world. Wozzek’s mute cry 
echoes through the world; it is more than a social indictment, it is the cry of 
the hunted creature, harrassed to death by its tormentors. Here there is no 
redeeming balance of crime and atonement—Fate rules relentlessly over this 
small set of characters: the woman is instinctively carried away by the drum- 
major’s animal virility, and Wozzek, as if lashed by the Furies, follows his 
path of suffering to its fatal end. Life is suffering—that is the keynote of 
Wozzek, as it is of all Biichner’s works. 

This drama stands completely isolated in its time. It has been called the 
first naturalistic play as well as the first surrealist play. Act=ally it is both. On 
the surface, the style is realistic in the extreme, the dialogue rich in idioms 
taken straight from the author’s local Hessian dialect. But beneath the 
realistic surface, there is an undercurrent of poetic symbolism, indeed of 
mysticism, hailing from the language of the Scriptures and of German folk- 
song which was particularly close to Biichner’s heart. It is in this blending of 
crude realism and poetic mysticism that the work strikes us as being so 
extremely modern. Thus it was not until much later that Wozzek exerted its 
influence on the realistic social drama of the 1890's, and on the expressionist 
theatre of the 1920’s. And it took nearly a century before music had evolved 
a language capable of giving adequate expression to this unique work. 

* Wozzek’” Act I, scene 5 etc. The street in frent of Marie's house. 
Pekary’s design for Rome, 1942. 
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Libretti : 
Some Technical Aspects 


by Ronald Duncan 


In my second article I criticised opera for being adolescent, and modern 
opera particularly for failing to reflect the contemporary sensibility. While 
admitting that opera cannot contain realism, | saw no reason why it should not 
be emotionally realistic, with adult characters rather than strip cartoon 
figures. 

To examine this claim more closely, let us first glance at the composer's 
difficulties. It is sometimes argued that the emotional naiveté of opera is due 
to the intrinsic nature of music itself: that the immediacy of music precludes 
reflection and subtlety. One chord will establish joy or sorrow without the 
causes for these emotions being apparent, or the shades of feeling or reserva- 
tions that will make the mood credible to a character as opposed to a mere 
cipher. Auden goes so far as to say music cannot think. I would say that 
though it has not acquired the habit, it is capable of thought. 

The composer is compelled to simplify. The librettist should aim at clarity. 
But neither simplicity nor clarity should be confused with simple-mindedness 
or naiveté. For an aria, the composer likes a lyric which creates one distinct 
mood. Consequently the average operatic aria is all yearning or burning, an 
extension of a mood, rather than a development from one to another. This 
limitation is emotionally unrealistic, and reduces all operatic characters to 
monomaniacs, subjects not appropriate for either opera or drama but for the 
psychiatrist. If opera is to reflect human characters it should not confine 
itself to portraying people who are wholly good or wholly evil, since they are 
never to be found in life outside of the lunatic asylums. We are seeking the 
character who, though he may not switch from love to hate in one sentence, 
can at least shew an emotional conflict within, perhaps, one aria. Such 
flexibility of mood has been achieved in contemporary verse and drama, but 
the question is, if the librettist were to produce it today could the composer set 
it? 

If we compare 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray- 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 
The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 
with Eliot's contemporary version 
When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 
She smoothes her hair with automatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 
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we see that Goldsmith’s lines are the sort of verse which modern composers 
are still setting, though Eliot’s give the contemporary twist. Opera libretti 
are still bogged down in the romantic revival, however much this is covered up 
by oblique references to the Viennese psychologists, or decorated with 
symtolism. As yet, no modern compo-er has fourd the crezatic equivalent 
to the kind of negative emotion contained in Eliot's lines. 

Is it beyond their scope? I do not think so. The very fact that all melodic 
keys and harmonies have emotional associations can be exploited to produce 
counterpoint and tension. Similarly, the colours associated with various 
instruments give other possibilities. This sort of technique has been used 
often enough in instrumental music, but has not been developed in opera. 
The contrast between a sentimental melody and a sardonic accompaniment 
for example, as in Britten’s setting of the melody Polly Oliver, has hardly 
been touched upon. In suggesting that composers should tackle these negative 
emotions, it may be argued that I am taking a lot for granted. I am. I am 
taking Cosi fan tutte for granted. No composer has yet followed that snow- 
plough, Mozart. 

Cosi fan tutte has many examples of characterisation that are not single- 
minded. Alfonso in his aria in Act I punctuates his exaggerated concern for 
the call-up of his two friends with mock sighs; and later in the same act, the 
quintet expressing the sorrow of the lovers about to be parted is blended with 
the throbbing of voices and violin that denotes both sobbing, and suppressed 
laughter on the part of the men. In the second act, Ferrando, in an aria 
where, in his assumed identity, he is impetuously wooing Fiordiligi, makes 
a transition from gaiety to despair, and is struck with conscience at the 
possible serious consequences of his success with the wrong lady. In the 
adult quality of its characterisation Cosi fan tutte is more contemporary than 
The Rake’s Progress. 

Parody, of course, is not sufficient. It is comparatively easy to caricature a 
character and his emotions from without, but the problem is to shew the 
inconsistency and the conflict within. Mozart is able to objectify the situation, 
and view it with a kind of detachment in the style of the comedy of manners; 
but what I am after is the portrayal of the awareness within the character 
himself. I am not suggesting that the librettist can create the equivalent of 
Hamlet as an operatic figure, but I do not see why his characters should not 
be as credible as those of Stendhal. It is emtarrassing today to go to the opera 
and be faced with the sobs and shallowness of Mimi within twenty-four hours 
of having seen, for example, such sophisticated and realistic people as those 
in the film La Ronde. It should not be assumed from this that the kind of 
emotional reality | am describing is necessarily that of comedy; it could 
equally well be applied to tragedy. As Chaplin knows, comedy exists on the 
edge of pathos; and it is only the gravedigger’s jokes which make his occupa- 
tion grim. Tragedy exists in an internal confict in indecision, and self-decep- 
tion, not in paranoia or paroxysm. 

The librettist has not the same problems as the composer. It is easier to be 
flexible in words than in music, and I am not suggesting that the librettist 
should take my argument for realistic characterisation as an excuse for any 
kind of obscurity, either in the lyric or the situation. With our attention 
divided between words and music, as it is in opera, lucidity is essential. 
There is no room for the complicated thought, the obscure motive, or am- 
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biguity. The language of song should be such that it can be looked through 
and not looked at. That is to say, it is not to be read on a page, but to be 
heard. Language which is mere decoration or derivative literature, has no 
place either in drama or in operatic libretti. 

Should the librettist write in verse or prose? His language should be 
idiomatic, but not naturalistic. To say this is not to suggest that prose is more 
naturalistic than verse. Well written prose is as far from conversational idiom 
as the most complex verse form. This can be appreciated if you listen to a 
conversation recorded on a dictaphone, and compare it with a well written 
essay. Naturalistic language is almost inarticulate. Well written prose no more 
mirrors the inanities of ordinary conversation than poetry does. This said, 
some of the inhibitions against poetry, on the grounds that it is more artificial 
than prose, are Overcome. 

It is no use writing verse for a modern libretto in terms of the rhymed 
couplet, nor clothing lyrics with clever similies, ambiguities, personalia, and 
arresting metaphors. All that can stay in the small poetry magazine, if it has 
any place anywhere, which I doubt. Nor is the language of the Lower Remove, 
blown up with vague, pretentious aphorisms, any more suitable. 

What is poetry? It is obvious that it is not a pattern on a page; nor is it a 
specialised vocabulary. Poetry is language at its most intense, carrying a 
charge and a concision which is obviously fit for drama, whether set to music 
or not. Poetry is the quickest way of expressing the inarticulate. It is short- 
hand that anybody can read. But the poet writing a libretto has particular 
problems: a libretto is distinct from a verse play. In the first place, he must 
remember that every word he writes is being sung and not spoken. This con- 
dition imposes a limitation on every line. He must never lose sight of the 
value and balance of his vowels, nor write a line which is to be sung /egato 
with too many consonants in it. He will discover that it is no use writing a 
lyric which begins with the letters ‘b’, ‘t’ or ‘d’, for the simple reason that 
to articulate these consonants, one has either to close one’s mouth or one’s 
teeth. Nor should he forget that each word contains a rhythm within itself, 
which the genius of the language has created. A word like ‘fidgety’, with its 
staccato qualities, is unfit for a legato line. Tongue twisters like: 

“With the prodigious liberality 
Of self-coined obsequious flattery ;” 
(The Rape of Lucretia) 
should be avoided. 

The action should move in recitative, and not within an aria or an ensemble. 
Characterisation should develop in aria and duet, and the trios, quartets and 
other ensembles should only contain an extension of mood, or a resolution of 
a situation. To say this, does not mean that recitative need be dull. There is 
no statement in an opera, especially if the librettist has obtained the kind of 
concision required of him, which cannot be coloured to deepen character or 
heighten situation, and when the recitative is pedestrian it is due to the libret- 
tist’s failure to seize these opportunities. As we see in Verdi and Mozart, 
characters can, as it were, leave an aria or a duet in a different mood from 
which they enter it. 

There is a tendency on the part of composers to prefer the sort of lyric that 
does not create a tension in itself; but the danger of giving the composer a flat, 
neutral lyric for an aria, is that he tends to heighten it beyond its emotional 
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* Wozzeck’ Act 1, scene 5. The street in front of Marie’s house. The design 
is by Caspar Neher for the performance in Naples in 1950. 
Hans Peirer is the Tambourmajor and Suzanne Danco the Marie. 


content. If a poet as opposed to a hack has written a lyric, it will have a 
quality of its own which will give to the music an emotional and rhythmical 
impetus, and at the same time contain it in relation to the balance of the 
whole work. 

The present situation is that, from a literary point of view, the writing of 
libretti still stands in disrepute, both with those concerned with the writing of 
operas, and their audiences, who in any case are usually resigned to hearing 
only half of the words, which they consider worthless, except in so far as they 
make the story clear. Few serious writers will undertake the work. This is 
partially due to the poet’s misconception of opera as a play set to music, which 
it is not—opera is a form on its own—and to his inability to recognise that the 
tonic stress need nor fall on the accented word in a good song. When they 
hear their words set in this style of prosody they feel an unjustifiable liberty 
has been taken with their verse, although a song is nor merely a poem, but is a 
new creation. If poets are te write libretti they must overcome this prejudice. 
In other words they must like song for itself, and not because it decorates 
their words. On the other hand many composers are frightened of using 
poets as librettists, because music is unable to digest those kinds of obscurities 
which clutter so much contemporary verse. Personally I believe that writing 
for music is a valuable discipline for any poet. 
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* Wozzeck, Act Ill, scene 1. Marie’s Room. Berne 1951 production with 
Inge Borkh as Marie. Designer Lois Egg. 


Auden Replies 
Sir, 

First of all I should like to thank Mr. Ronald Duncan for his lucid and 
courteous observations upon my article in TEMPO. the latter was, of course, 
deliberately polemic and intended to call forth just such a dialectical opposi- 
tion as Mr. Duncan has provided. By dialectical I mean a discussion in which 
both parties desire to arrive at mutual agreement. Thus, both Mr. Duncan 
and myself are agreed (a) that opera is an art-form of great value, (5) that 
the primary element in opera is vocal, (c) that opera libretti should not be 
entrusted to literary hacks. The difference between us is, simply, that I start 
from the position ‘Nothing, however musically or poetically valuable in itself, 
shall be admitted in opera if it interferes with the singing,’ and he starts from 
the position ‘Everything which is musically or poetically valuable and does not 
interfere with the singing shall be admitted.” Bearing this in mind, I should 
now like to reply to a few of his points. 

1. To postulate that a credible situation in opera means a situation in which 
it is credible that someone should sing, is to contjne opera to the bathroom... 
Does a Rake go to a brothel to sing? 

Mr. Duncan has misunderstood my use of the word credible; | do not mean 
actual but possible. All of us have experienced occasions when, had we been 
possessed of good voices and unafraid of alarming the neighbours, we would 
have burst forth into an aria. Indeed, when we are drunk enough to ignore 
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both these facts, we sometimes do. Any such occasion I call a credible 
situation and I think it rather priggish of Mr. Duncan to deny the possibility 
of its arising in a brothel. 

There are, on the other hand, a great many occasions when we feel no wish 
to sing, and asking for a handkerchief is usually one of them. To raise as an 
objection to the general principle the special case of Otello, where a handker- 
chief is of great emotional importance, is a red herring. 

Il. An interlude should be not ‘a scraping away regardless’ but a considered 
statement relating the preceding scene to the one that follows. 

I never suggested that an orchestral interlude should be either musically 
valueless or dramatically irrelevant, only that there should always be a prac- 
tical reason for its existence which should govern its length. The interlude 
between scenes one and two of the last act of The Rake’s Progress is exactly 
that, and I wish there had been more of them elsewhere. Mr. Strawinsky 
would be the first to admit, I think, that, in two or three places, he did not 
write enough music to allow of smooth scene changes and we should all have 
enjoyed it if he had taken the opportunity to make some ‘considered state- 
ments’ at these places. 

Ill. ‘The words of a song cannot be poetry’. | consider this sheer nonsense, 
and told him so, giving the Sixth Donne sonnet as the best example, and his own 
lyric ‘Love too frequently betrayed, etc.’ 

I think there is a fundamental difference between an operatic aria and a lied 
but let us ignore it. Mr. Duncan is clearly right in pointing out that the 
musical imagination of some composers, e.g. Campion, Hugo Wolf, Benjamin 
Britten, has been stimulated by poetry of a high order to write wonderful 
music. The question remains however, whether the listener hears more than 
the music, whether, in fact, he hears the words as words of a poem or, as I am 
inclined to believe, only as sung syllables. A Cambridge psychologist, 
P. E. Vernon, once performed the experiment of having a Campion song sung 
with nonsense verses of equivalent syllabic value substituted for the original; 
only six per cent of his test audience noticed that anything was wrong. It is 
precisely because I believe that, in listening to a song as distinct from chant, 
we hear, not words, but syllables that I am so violently hostile to the perform- 
ance of operas in translation. Wagner in Italian or Verdi in English always 
sounds intolerable, and would do even if the poetic value of the translation 
were higher than that of the original, because the new syllables have no apt 
relation to the pitch and tempo of the notes with which they are associated. 
The poetic or dramatic meaning of the words may be what provokes a com- 
poser to set them, but it is the values of the syllables which determines the 
kind of voice line he writes. 

As to my own lyric, it is generous of Mr. Duncan to praise it, and, since the 
music for it which Strawinsky wrote is very beautiful, I must conclude that it 
is successful, but I would never dream of including it in a volume of poems. 
A reader, coming across it in isolation, could justifiably complain, among 
other things, that the style is pastiche and the repetition of the word ‘Weeping’ 
redundant. 

It seems, | must add, which should be unnecessary, that my remarks on this 
subject are addressed to poets who would like to write libretti; to hacks with 
neither a talent for, nor a taste in poetry, I have nothing to say. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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People xiii: 


Erich Kleiber 


by Curt Prerauer 


When Erich Kleiber was appointed Generalmusikdirektor of Berlin 
Staatsoper in 1923, the public and even quite a number of musicians were 
puzzled. Who was Kleiber? A young man born in Vienna who had conducted 
at the Court Theatre at Darmstadt for 6 years, for 2 years in Wuppertal, and 
then in Duesseldorf and Mannheim... a man ‘who was of course too young’ 
to guide the fate of an opera which had once been in the hands of Richard 
Strauss, Karl Muck, and last but by no means least, Leo Blech. “Too young’ 
was a welcome tag—the cheap tag which often serves whenever a young man 
with more talent gets a position for which others have applied in vain. 

Kleiber certainly showed all the characteristics of ‘the new broom’. Every- 
one was waiting for the new broom to wear out... a basic error, it was soon 
to emerge: it is one of Kleiber’s strongest characteristics that he never ceases 
to be a new broom. His incredible vitality, his unlimited reserves of mental 
and intellectual energy kept everyone in Berlin on the alert after 5 years, after 
10, to the day of his resignation. 

Kleiber accepted Alban Berg’s Wozzeck and gave the first performance at 
Berlin Staatsoper in December, 1925. 
What impressions did this performance 
leave? The man who had raised 
Rigoletto from the ranks of ‘just 
another Italian Opera’ (more often 
than not treated contemptuously as a 
stop gap by the German opera houses 
of that time) to the human tragedy 
which Verdi and before him Victor 
Hugo had written, the man who had for 
the first time in Gerrnany ‘opened’ the 
‘cut’ of the final duet Rigoletto-Gilda, 
could be relied upon to stress the 
starkness of the Schoenberg-disciple 
Alban Berg’s music as well as that of 
Biichner’s drama. Kleiber drove the 
singers, as he always did, he drove the 
chorus... he drove the orchestra... 
he drove the producer .. . he drove the 
stage hands... he drove the poor 
coaches, from his favorite perch on the 
grand piano in his room, with that 


him: ‘Why don’t you play that clarinet 
passage, the singer needs it!’ And all 
of us just loved being ‘driven’ by 





Kleiber in 1913, in Darmstadt. 
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Kieiber, as his strident voice grew still 
more high-pitched with excitement . . . 
and it is hard to remember Kleiber 
without his excitement. 

The day of the performance ap- 
proached, and Kleiber’s preparation 
had been so tremendously effective 
that spirits grew almost calmer. After 
all, there had been sufficient rehear- 
sals for all concerned to become 
familiar with what was then a com- 
pletely new language in the realm of 
operatic music. When the last curtain 
dropped on what may well have been 
one of the greatest performances of 
operatic history, an indescribable ap- 
plause resounded—an applause which 
assumed the proportions of a colossal 
demonstration when a group of dis- 
sentients made themselves heard, a 
demonstration for Berg who was, of 
course, present, and for Kleiber and 
the singers... and these demonstrat- | i ; ~ 
ions were not confined to the first per- Kleiber with Berg in Berlin, 1925. Leo 
formance but were repeated after each Schiitzendorf, the original Wozzeck 
of the following performances (just (left). Photo R. A. Relasso 
as the dissentients felt in honour bound to raise their voices again and again). 

Wozzeck had a ‘run’ at the Berlin Staatsoper which was probably unique 
in the history of contemporary and unfamiliar works. This was not enough 
for Erich Kleiber: the work was put on again and again in the following 
years. Other German and other European theatres followed and Wozzeck 
became a world-success. 

Kleiber then took care that the ‘Three Wozzeck Fragments’, put together 
in concert-form by the composer and heard for the first time at the Frankfurt 
ISCM Festival in 1924, appeared on the programme of his orchestral concerts 
in New York, Leningrad, Santiago, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, and 





Havana. 

Wozzeck was certainly not the only work of revolutionary musical language 
which had its first victory under ‘General’ Kleiber, as the Generalmusik- 
direktor was fondly called in Berlin (a ‘general’ whose features have often 
been commented upon as resembling those of Napoleon): hardly less impor- 
tant was the world’s first performance of Milhaud-Claudel’s Christophe 
Colombe, also in Berlin. Kleiber also conducted the Berlin first performanc 
of Weinberger’s Schwanda. It was Kleiber, too, who made Janacek’s name 
known outside Czechoslovakia by introducing Jenu/fa at the Berlin Staatsoper, 
in 1924. The number of first performances which Kleiber gave is tremendous 

he was responsible for giving a first hearing to an overture by Berthold 
Goldschmidt (whose Beatrice Cenci won a prize in the Arts Council’s Festival 
Opera Competition), he gave the first performance in Buenos Ai:es of 
Beethoven's Missa Solennis, of the Brahms Requiem, and of the St. John 
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Passion. He gave the first performance of Beethoven's Pastorale in Peru; and 
again in Buenos Aires, the first performance of Frosch—which, we may take it, 
was probably the Argentinian name for what Johann Strauss called originally 
Die Fledermaus, also known variously as The Bat or Gay Rosalinda ... which 
brings us to a facet of his musical make-up without which Kleiber would not 
be Kleiber: his superlative conducting of Viennese waltzes and other Viennese 
music. This writer still remembers the shocked and delighted sensation which 
Kleiber caused in Berlin when one of his programmes with the exalted Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra included Tales from the Vienna Woods and, oh 
horror, a veritable zither-player sat right on the platform of the Philharmonic 
Hall! And the same composer's Gipsy Baron enjoyed a long and jolly as- 
sociation with the Staatsoper, under Kleiber . . . although he felt it incumbent 
upon him to cut out one passage which those North Germans were quite 
incapable of playing with the Viennese lilt! 

Those who heard Kleiber’s Rosenkavalier performance in London will 
understand the meaning of his conducting of waltzes—and it was that other 
Strauss, Richard, who is reported to have said while listening to this 
opera under Kleiber’s baton: ‘Why, he does it even better than I can do 
it myself! 

In his ceaseless championship of the new and unusual, Kleiber was also in 
the front-rank of those conductors who put the operas of Franz Schreker 
into the repertory of Central European opera houses. But alas, Schreker, the 
great teacher of so many young composers, was not himself a great composer, 
although Central Europe of 1920 to 1930 firmly believed it. There were other 
lost causes which Kleiber backed courageously but in vain, like Windt’s 
Andromache, or Max von Schillings’s Pfeifertag; but the world-premiere of 
Karol Rathaus’s Foreign Earth was a much worthier cause—although this 
battle, too, was lost. 

If this very incomplete list of Kleiber’s pioneering feats takes up a large 
proportion of our space, it must not blind us to the other side of Kleiber’s 
creed: he is not at all the man who seeks notoriety by doing the unexpected, 
the new, the contentious; his creed is the fulfilling of the composer’s wish, and 
in his service to the music of the 18th and 19th century he feels just as much a 
missionary as for the 20th. 

This writer's first Kleiber-impression was a Freischiitz rehearsal in Berlin, 
with Kleiber setting off the three agogical lines of the trio (Lebe wohl!) against 
each other then there was Kleiber, having tears in his eyes while conducting 
Fidelio; then there was Kleiber, conducting particularly subtle performances 
of Seraglio and Figaro, or, in the State Opera Symphony Concerts, the 
classical symphonies. There was at that time, a curious gap: there was never 
any Brahms. However, he filled this gap in his later period. 

Already while in Berlin he conducted as guest not only everywhere in 
Europe, but in New York (concerts), and in Buenos Aires (concerts and 
opera). Later he moved altogether to Argentina where he was chief conductor 
of the Teatro Colon from 1937 to 1943 and became an Argentine citizen—he 
had met his charming American wife in Buenos Aires, too. 

Kleiber has always remained somewhat unpredictable—the most unexpec- 
ted was perhaps the recall (1926) of Leo Blech to the Staatsoper which he had 
left in 1923, after 17 years of activity. Everyone in the know expected the 
two ‘generals’, one in most respects the antithesis of the other, to fall out 
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Kleiber rests during rehearsals at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. 


almost the next day. It never happened! In the years of collaboration between 
the two great men which this writer (then privileged to be Blech’s personal 
musical assistant) can recall, the Staatsoper reached one of the greatest peaks 
of its history. 

Kleiber’s musical style? Feeling, but no sentimentality. Almost a fear of 
becoming sentimental—probably because this man feels that he must control 
his own exuberance with very taut reins. In other words: His musical style is 
entirely un-showy, entirely classical. Not for him the special effect, the special 
rubato. Let the composer speak, but try to undeistand the composer's lan- 
guage; speak his language, not your own. 

His baton-technique (and his technique of rehearsing) have endeared him to 
every orchestra with which he has come in contact. A particularly flexible 
wrist-technique seems to enable him to indicate to each individual playet every 


rhythm to the last demi-semi-quaver. Thus, his operatic conducting achieves 
often the characteristics and clarity of chamber-music. 

If anyone can achieve for a moment the seemingly un-achievable, that is, 
take his mind away from the stark impact of the Wozzeck music during a 
performance, he may watch Kleiber conduct this incredibly multiple score. 


The Feburary number of Opera will be on sale at the end of January and 
will include articles on Rosa Ponselle by Ida Cook, Chaliapine in Caricature 
by Montagu-Nathan, Carl Orff and his works by Gunther Hausswald, 
Werther by the Editor, and the third article in David Franklin’s series on 
Style in Singing. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings. 

Manon: with Janine Micheau (Manon), Claudine Collart (Pousette), Jac- 
queline Cauchard (Javotte), Agnes Disney (Rosette), Libero de Luca (des 
Grieux), Roger Bourdin (Lescaut), Julien Giovannetti (Comte des Grieux), 
Jean-Christophe Benoit (Guillot), Guy Godin (de Brétigny), Rierre Germain 
(L’Hotelier and Guardsman), Serge Rallier (Guardsn-an), Orchestra and 
Chorus of Opéra-Comique, Paris: conducted by Albert Wolff. 6 sides. Decca 
L PLXT.2618-20. 

The last complete recording of Manon must have been made twenty years or 
more ago; it has a well-chosen cast but is beginning to show the age of its 
recording. The new one is respectably cast, with Janine Micheau an unusually 
stylish and fluent Manon, and Libero de Luca a better than average des 
Grieux, though one might wish for a rather more romantic tenor in Act I, and 
for a more aristocratic style of singing generally. Bourdin is an artist and 
nothing that he does falls below a high standard; his Lescaut is no exception. 
Giovanetti makes a better Count than he did Escamillo. and the small parts 
are convincingly done. As a recording this set is inclined to be brittle, but its 
average is fairly high and there is nothing particular to complain about in this 
department. Albert Wolff conducts with a secure sense of style, and there are 
some notable moments, such as the brilliant performance of the quartet in 
Act Il—this went extremely well when I heard him recently conduct a routine 
performance of this opera in Paris. Everything about this performance is on 
a very fair level, and it is certainly better than one would be likely to find in 
most opera houses to-day. 

What worries me is that there are various departures from tradition. The 
elimination of the spoken dialogue is the most important—it is omitted 
altogether apart from an occasiona! phrase and instead we have a running 
commentary such as the BBC uses for operas when they are being relayed 
elsewhere than on the Third Programme. To cut the spoken dialogue, which 
is one of the most successful features of Massenet’s score, is unforgiveable 
if Decca is trying to give a picture of a French performance; moreover it 
leads to some unnecessarily inconsistent moments, such as that in Act I 
when Lescaut says // vous parlait Manon ? when it is patently obvious that no 
one has been speaking to her at all. There are a good many cuts, some of them 
I thought detrimental, but then Manon is a long opera, and many of them are 
regularly observed in performance in Paris (where for instance the Fabliau is 
always sung instead of the better known Gavotte). Valuable little moments 
have gone, like Guillot’s Dig a dig a don in the Cours la Reine scene and in their 
place nothing has been put but the cursed commentary. Will Decca please 
treat us seriously next time, and give us exactly what the composer wrote? 
Someone who possesses the old Columbia set (which is also by the way 
considerably cut, but includes the dialogue) will only require the new set 
because it is better recorded. The above reservations apart—and they are 
important because they affect the style of the whole performance—there is a 
lot to recommend this recording. 

Die Walkiire: with Leonie Rysanek (Sieglinde), Astrid Varnay (Briinnhilde), 
Sigurd Bjérling (Wotan), Elfriede Wild, Eleanor Lausch, Herthe Tépper, Ruth 
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Siewert, lra Malaniuk, Hanna Ludwig, Briinnhild Friedland, Lieselotte 
Thomamiiller (Walkiiren), Bayreuth Festival Orchestra: conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan (16 sides) Columbia LX1447-54. 

I have always been an advocate of operatic recordings made during actual 
performance in the theatre. They seem to me overwhelmingly superior to 
those made in the studio as far as reality and excitement are concerned, and 
to convey far more of the real-life feeling of the music than one can expect 
from something made in cold blood with the inanimate presence of micro- 
phone and engineers to take the place of a responsive audience. What re- 
corded performance of Orello has come within measurable distance of the 
astonishingly vivid discs made by Zenateilo at Covent Garden in 1926, 
what Bohéme records have ever had the excitement of those made at Melba’s 
Farewel! the same year, what Wagner set is there to compare with the 
unfortunately unissued ones made with Flagstad and Melchior just be- 
fore the war at the same theatre? The last is not quite a rhetorical question: 
the opening section of this Bayreuth recording of Act Ill of Walkiire 
has the property of excitement in just the same degree as those 
I have mentioned, and no other recorded of Wée/<iirenritt cam compare 
with this one. There are of course faults; not all the voices are heard clearly 
and some of them sound as though sung by more than one voice (this we are 
told by those who were there is a correct impression and not caused by faulty 
recording.) But the climax of the opening section—the entrance of Briinn- 
hilde and Sieglince —is marred by some faulty intonation on the part of both 
singers, and by the time we are alone with Briinnhilde and Wotan, the faults 
of the set are most apparent. The recording is far from clear, and a great deal 
of orchestral detail is lost; neither Varnay as Briinnhilde nor Sigurd Bjorling 
as Wotan are on the level one would expect in 1 recorded performance, still 
less one made under the auspices of Bayreuth. Bjdrling seems to have no 
reserves of power, and he sings more or less full out most of the time; there 
seems to be nothing in his vocal equipment with which to express the tender- 
ness of the later sections of the long duet, and I missed the variety of tone and 
nuance brought to the role by Hotter in recent performances at Covent 
Garden. Varnay I remember as exceptionally fine in this role in 1948, but 
as recorded here her singing sounds explosive and she seems unab'e to 
sing simply and at the same time expressively. As a result, the beginning of 
War es so schméhlich makes le§s than its due effect. Karajan achieves such a 
degree of controlled excitement in the opening of the act that I was surprised 
to find the Farewell at its end less well worked out than others I have heard, 
the fempi relationships arbitrary. 

This set replaces the older Columbia recording, which was of American 
origin. Varnay is by no means the equal of Traubel, whose singing is con- 
sistently fine in the other set, and Janssen in the studio achieves more sublety 
than Bjérling in the theatre. It is sad not to be able to recommend the new 
recording more strongly, but its faults are altogether more in evidence than 
its undoubted virtues. !t will be interesting to see how the problem of 
recording in the theatre is solved in the Meistersinger set and to compare both 
with Decza’s recording of Persifai made under similar conditions. 

Italian. 

1 Capuletti ed 1 Montecchi (Bellini): O quante volte & Manon: Adieu 

notre petite table (Carosio, Philharmonia: Fistoulari: Italian; DB21336). 
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Carosio’s sensitive line and pure tone is well suited to the Bellini cantilena, 
which comes from one of his lesser known operas. In spite of her passionate 
delivery of the recitative to the Manon aria, her performance cannot compare 
with de los Angeles’s inspired singing of the same piece; but, for the sake of 
the Bellini, collectors should not miss this record. Linda di Chamounix 
(Donizetti): O luce di quest anima & Rigoletto: Tutte le feste (Pons, CBS 
Orchestra: Kostelanetz: LX1418). Toti dal Monte once made a beautiful and 
stylish record of the Linda aria and this is still available on DB1318. Pons’s 
voice sounds unsteady at the bottom, the pitch is all over the place, there is 
almost no grace in the coloratura and the ornaments she employs. In this 
and the Rigoletto aria, the voice sounds in poor condition, an impression 
that is not removed if one compares the present disc with DB1597, on which 
she once sang the Rigolette nicely. // Trovatore: Stride la vampa & Ballo: 
Re dell’ abisso (Jean Watson, Philharmonia: Robertson: Columbia DB2912). 
Watson has a most beautiful voice, and she tries in Stride la Vampa to repro- 
duce the uncanny atmosphere by some particularly striking and accurate 
mezza voce singing. After this good performance, the Bai/o invocation came 
as a disappointment; neither piece lends itself weli to performance out of its 
context, the Ballo still less when shorn of part of its orchestral introduction and 
al! of the concluding section. Stignani’s performance is available on R30023. 

The following excerpts are all from La Forza del Destino (Verdi): Urna 
fatale del mio destino & Egli e salvo! (Warren, Keast RCA Victor Orchestra: 
Cellini: DB21297); Act II, Viva la buon compagnia & Son Pereda (Stignani, 
Tagliabue, Nessi, Caselli & EIAR Orchestra; Marinuzzi: R30035); Son giunta 
& Madre pietosa vergine (Caniglia, Pasero, Meletti & EIAR Orchestra: 
Marinuzzi: R30036); Or siam soli & Piu tranquilla l'alma senti (Caniglia 
Pasero, Meletti & EIAR Orchestra: Marinuzzi: R30037); Act III, Al tradimento 
& Amiciin vita (Masini, Tagliabue, Dominici & EIAR Orchestra: Marinuzzi: 
R30038) & Egli e salvo (Tagliabue & EIAR Orchestra: Marinuzzi: R30038); 
Lorche pifferi e tamburi & Rataplan: (Stignani, Nessi, Meletti & EIAR Or- 
chestra: Marinuzzi: R30039); Act II, Sull’ alba il piede & Il santo nome di Dio 
(Caniglia, Pasero, Meletti & EIAR Orchestra & Chorus: Marinuzzi: R30040). 
This seems, apart from the first-mentioned disc (DB21297), to be a half- 
hearted attempt to issue by stealthy stages the very respectable complete 
recording of Forza which has been available in Italy on Cetra records since 
about the middle of the war. The recording throughout is adequate, most of 
the singing good, and the performance generally of a high standard; but 
R30035-40 contain, believe it or not, sides 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 23, 24, 27, 
15, 16 of the original set in that order! I cannot believe the intention is to 
issue the whole set in this haphazard fashion, and must therefore recommend 
the enthusiast for this opera to content himself with R30036-7, R30040 in that 
order and to add to them R30029 which was issued some months ago; he 
will then have the whole of the second scene of Act II in a good performance 
by Caniglia and Pasero. This scene is perhaps the finest of the opera, contain- 
ing as it does the superb soprano aria, and one of those magnificent duets 
which characterise Verdi's musico-dramatic style from the time of Oberto 
right up to the scene between Ford and Falstaff in his last opera. If for no 
other reason, it would have been worth waiting on Parlophone’s pleasure to 
have this duet in complete form, as is now possible. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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News 


The Verdi Celebrations. The official Verdi celebrations in Italy can be said 
to have terminated with the special season at Parma, a city with which Verdi 
had such close connections. The Parma audience is notorious for its un- 
compromising attitude towards both singers and operas that are not to its 
liking, and according to reports from Italy, the support given to the special 
season at the Teatro Regio by the citizens of Parma, was not particularly 
flattering to that city’s musical reputation; indeed it was not until the last 
performance of Don Carlos, and the two performances of Falstaff that the 
word ‘esaurito’ (sold out) could be applied to the theatre. 

The season opened on October 10 (Verdi's birthday) with a performance of 
Frnani, conducted by Capuana, and sung by Anita Corridori, Roberto 
Turrini, Carlo Tagliabue and Giorgio Tozzi; before the performance began, 
Ildebrando Pizzetti paid tribute to the memory of the composer, and the 
audience was honoured by the presence of the President of Italy. 

The second opera of the season was Don Carlos in which Kenneth Neate 
sang the title part, scoring a considerable success; Pily Martorell was the 
Elisabeth, Elena Nicolai the Eboli, Tagliabue the Rodrigo and Siepi the 
King. Capuana again conducted. 

Next came a revival of the almost forgotten La Battaglia di Legnano, which 
had not been performed in Parma since 1860, and, other than a revival at la 
Scala in 1916, had not been heard elsewhere until this present revival for 
many years. The cast included Adriana Guerrini, Gino Penno, Ugo Savarese, 
Andrea Mongelli and August Romani. Angelo Questa was the conductor and 
Ciro Scafa the producer. 

The season ended with two performances of Stabile’s Falstaff production 
which was commented on in last month’s OPERA. The cast on this occasion 
included Renata Tebaldi, Elda Ribetti, Cloe Elmo, Vittoria Palombini, 
Enzo Monachesi, Agostino Lazzari, and Marco Stefanoni; Antonino Votto 
was the conductor. 

British Singers Abroad. It is with great pleasure that we learn of success 
achieved by our own artists in appearances in opera abroad. Besides Kenneth 
Neate, whose successes in Italy have been reported in our pages during the last 
few months, we understand that Murray Dickie has just begun a three 
month’s engagement at the Vienna Staatsoper where he will sing David, 
Pedrillo and other parts in his repertory. Sylvia Fisher is to sing Sieglinde 
at the Rome Opera under Kleiber in the new year: and Constance Shacklock 
sang the part of Adalgisa recently in a broadcast performance of Norma from 
Hilversum (Holland). 


America. 


Curt Weiler sends the following report on the new season at the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York: 

Rudolf Bing launched his second season as General Manager of the 
Metropolitan with a completely new production of Aida; this was in the hands 
of Margaret Webster who had been responsible for last season’s Don Carlos, 
and was staged in the traditional manner with settings by Rolf Gerard, which 
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Design for the last act of ‘La Battaglia di Legnano’ at Parma. 

impressed through their simple but monumental style. The orchestra under 
Fausto Cleva sounded a bit thin at times, but the chorus was first rate, and a 
special negro chorus was engaged for the captive Ethiopians. Milanov’s 
Aida probably has no rival today, but Nikolaidi as Amneris apparently had 
an off night, her sumptuous voice did not unfold as it usually does, and her 
off-pitch singing was painful to the sensitive ear. Del Monaco as Radames 
mistreated his basically fine voice in a way that arouses fear for its future. 
George London in his debut as Amonasro made a great impression; his voice 
is of outstanding power and beauty, and his acting convincing. 

The second night of the season brought a new production of Rigoletto. 
The scenery and costumes had been designed by Eugene Berman, and were of 
great beauty; the production, in the hands of Herbert Graf, brought to light 
many of the smaller episodes so often unnoticed, as for example the Ceprano 
scene; the conducting of Erede was full of vitality, but lacking in subtlety. 
Giiden made an auspicious debut as Gilda and Pernerstorfer was heard as 
Sparafucile, though his voice did not appear to be dark enough for this 
menacing character. The whole cast was overshadowed by Warren’s fine 
Rigoletto, an outstanding achievement. Warren is now at the height of his 
powers, his dramatic intensity has never been more in evidence, and his voice 
is incomparable among present day baritones. 

The third opera of the season was a restoration of Le Nozze di Figare which 
was dominated by the fine singing of de los Angeles as the Countess and by 
Mildred Miller as one of the best Cherubinos ever seen or heard here. 
Siepi’s Figaro was excellently sung, and Brownlee, Baccaloni and de Paolis 
completed the cast competently. Reiner conducted listlessly—-Mozart used 
to be a special joy under his baton. 
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France 

The first performance of Bizet’s /van the Terrible was recently given at the 
Grand-Théatre Municipal, Bordeaux. We hope to publish a full report of this 
next month. 

The Paris Opera, has not so far this season produced any novelties, though 
there have been a few performances in German of Siegfried (Suzanne Juyol, 
Max Lorenz, Ferdinand Frantz, Erich Zimmermann) and Salome (Inge 
Borkh, Marcel Wittrisch). 


Germany 

Following the September Festival, the Stadtische Oper, Berlin staged a new 
production of D’Albert’s Tieflard at the end of October, with Aga Joessten 
as Martha, Hans Beirer as Pedro, and Joseph Herrmann as Sebastiano; Leo 
Blech was the conductor and Kurt Rosenthal the producer. At the end of 
November came the first Berlin performance of Winfried Zillig’s Troilus und 
Cressida, which received its first performance in Diisseldorf last season. 
Elisabeth Griimmer, Margarete Klose, Martha Musial, Hans Beirer, Dietrich 
Fischer-Diskau, Fritz Hoppe, Wilhelm Lange and Erich Zimmermann were 
the principal singers, Leopold Ludwig the conductor and Werner Kelch the 
producer. Ludwig also conducted performances of Tristan und Isolde with 
Paula Buchner, Johanna Blatter, Ludwig Suthaus, Joseph Herrmann and 
Gottlob Frick. Meyerbeer’s L’ Africana was again repeated with the same 
cast’as last season. 

The Dresden Staatsoper’s most important contribution to the recent 
Dresden Festival was a new production of Der Freischiitz which was the 
thousandth performance of this work at the Dresden Opera. Agathe was sung by 
Briinnhild Friedland, Aennchenby Ursula Richter, Max by Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Otokar by Arno Schellenberg, Kaspar by Werner Faulhaber, and the Hermit 
by Gottlob Frick. Erich Riede was the conductor, Paul Hager the producer, 
and the new costumes and scenery were by Karl von Appen. 

The first new production of the season at the Bayerischen Staatsoper, 
Munich, was Don Carlos. Hans Hotter sang the part of Philip, Maud Cunitz 
that of Elisabeth and Elisabeth H6ngen the part of Eboli. Georg Solti was 
the conductor and the new settings were by Helmut Jurgens. 


Italy 

The 1950-51 season at La Scala opened on December 7 with a performance 
of J Vespri Siciliani (not given at la Scala since 1909) conducted by de Sabata, 
and sung by Callas, Conley, Mascherini and Christoff: this was followed on 
the second night by the first performance in Italian of Strawinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress conducted by Ferdinand Leitner, and with substantially the same 
cast as at Venice. 

The season’s plans are as follows; first performances of Rocca’s L’ Uragano 
and Castro’s Prosperina e lo straniero, this latter work the winner of the 
Verdi contest: the first performance in Milan of Wozzeck; new productions 
of Eugen Onegin, Mefistofele, La Vida breve, Debora e Jaele (Pizzetti), 
Rosenkavalier, Fidelio, Meistersinger, ll Barbiere di Siviglia, Seraglio, 
and L’Osteria Portoghesi (Cherubini), La serva padrona (Paisiello), Linda di 
Chamounix, Il credulo (Cimarosa), and performances of Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Madama Butterfly, Sansone e Daliia, Norma, Falstaff and Tristan. 
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Singers include: Lina Aimaro, Maria Amadini, Flena Arzimendi, Con- 
stantina Araujo, Fedora Barbieri, Margherita Carosio, Rosanna Carteri, 
Franca Duval, Cloe Elmo, Jolanda Gardino, Dora Gatta, Carla Martinis, 
Maria Meneghini Callas, Tatiana Menotti, Maria Minazzi, Vittoria Palom- 
bini, Roberta Peters, Clara Petrella, Aurora Rettore, Elda Ribetti, Elena 
Rizzieri, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ebe Stignani, Pia Tassinari, Renata Tebaldi, 
Ebe Ticozzi, Silvana Zanolli, Eugenia Zareska; Francesco Albanese, Raffaele 
Arie, Salvatore Baccaloni, Vladimiro Badiali, Carlo Badioli, Aristide Barac- 
chi, Gino Bechi, Augusto Beuf, Jussi Bjérling, Mario Borriello, Enrico 
Campi, Giuseppe Campora, Mariano Caruso, Michele Cazzato, Boris 
Christoff, Eraldo Coda, Eugene Conley, Fernando Corena, Hugues Cuenod, 
Gino del Signore, Enzo Feliciati, Tito Gobbi, Otakar Kraus, Raffaele 
Lagares, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Melchiorre Luise, Silvio Maionica, Enzo 
Mascherini, Saturno Meletti, Angelo Mercuriali, Giuseppe Modesti, 
Petre Munteanu, Giuseppe Nessi, Rolando Panerai, Tancredi Pasero, Gino 
Penno, Mirto Picchi, Giacinto Prandelli, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Paolo 
Silveri, Mariano Stabile, Carlo Tagliabue, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Gino Vanelli, 
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j Ramon Vinay and Giovanni Voyer. ¢ 
) For the German operas: Elsa Cavelti, Lisa della Casa, Gertrud Grob- F 
7 Prandl, Elisabeth Griimmer, Sena Jurinac, Martha Médl, Hans Beirer, [ 
i Sigurd Bjérling, Otto Edelmann, Josef Greindl, Josef Herrmann, Erich E 
/ Kunz, George London, Max Lorenz, Sven Nilsson, Wolfgang Windgassen F 
i and Murray Dickie have been engaged. L 
; Besides de Sabata, the conductors are Issay Dobrowen, Wilhelm Furt- b 
' wiangler, Franco Ghione, Herbert von Karajan, Dmitri Mitropoulos, Nino A 
! Sanzogno, Antonino Votto and Argeo Quadri; producers, Otto Erhardt, F, 
4 Mario Frigerio, Herbert Graf, Herbert v. Karajan, Giuseppe Marchioro, A 
: ( Riccardo Picozzi and Giorgio Strehler. PI 
| The autumn season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, opened on October M 
; 25 with a performance of Die Walkiire conducted by Molinari-Pradelli and G 
| sung by Elena Nicolai, Antonietta Stella, Amalia Pini, Gino Penno, Giulio Bc 
Neri and Bruno Sbalchiero. This was followed by a revival of Alfano’s KI 
; Risurrezione at which the composer was present, and in which Carla Gavazzi Fe 
; as Caterina, Rinaldo Pellizoni as Dmitri and Afro Poli as Simonson, scored | 
; great success. Another revival, also in the presence of the composer, was Gz 
f Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei tre Re which was conducted by Antonino Votto Kr 
} and sung by Luisa Malagrida (Fiora), Francesco Albanese (Avito), Giovanni Zii 
« Inghilleri (Manfredo) and Italo Tajo (Archibaldo). The season which Bri 
: was under the direction of Pino Donati, also included performances of Faust Ott 
(Rosetta Noli, Giuseppe Campora, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and Paolo Silveri), 2 
and Sansone e Dalila (Elena Nicolai, Emilio Marinesco and Rolando wit 
it Panerai). Sivi 
fi The Bellini Celebrations at Catania opened on November 3, the one- La 
hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of the composer's birth, with a performance Le 
of the Verdi Requiem in the Cathedral, given by the Orchestra and chorus eng 
of the San Carlo, Naples, and conducted by Gabriele Santini: the soloists ‘ Rin 
were Renata Tebaldi, Ebe Stignani, Francesco Albanese and Italo Tajo. On Car 
ra the same evening the opera season at the Teatre Bellini opened with a per- Ald 
IM formance of Norma conducted by Franco Ghione and sung by Maria Callas, Dol 
| 4 Giulietta Simionato, Ginno Penno and Boris Christoff. This was followed nan 
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two nights later by a revival of // Pirata conducted by Manno Wolf-Ferrari 
and sung by Lucia Kelston, Renzo Pigni and Giangiacomo Guelfi. Perform- 
ances of Puritani (Callas, Wenko Wenkow, Christoff) and Sonnambula 
(Carosio, Valletti, Modesti) were also scheduled. 

The 1950-52 season at the Teatre dell’Opera, Rome, was due to open on 
December 8 with a performance of Nabucco conducted by Vittorio Gui and 
sung by Caniglia, Pirazzini, Francesco Albanese, Bechi and Rossi-Lemeni. 
The season will include the first performance in Italy of Gruenberg’s Em- 
peror Jones, the first performances in Rome of Liviabella’s Antigonae, Janacek’s 
Jenufa, and Rocca’s Uragano, new productions of Freischiitz, Walkiire and 
Siegfried, a visit by the Munich Opera, who will perform Strauss’s Elektra 
and The Legend of Joseph; and performances of Kovancina, Gianni Schicchi, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Cavalleria Rusticana, Sakuntala (Alfano), Aida, La 
Fanciulla del West, Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai), Le Nozze di Figaro, I 
Pescatori di Perle, Lucia di Lammermoor, Werther, Rigoletto, Adriana Lecouv- 
reur and | Puritani. 

Artists will include: Guiseppina Arnaldi, Margherita Carosio, Maria 
Caniglia, Fiorella Carmen Forti, Mercedes Fortunati, Maria Huder, Clara 
Petrella, Elena Rizzieri, Antonietta Stella, Pia Tassinari, Renata Tebaldi, 
Dolores Wilson; Maria Benedetti, Fernanda Cadoni, Agnese Dubbini, Cloe 
Elmo, Gianna Pederzini, Miriam Pirazzini, Amalia Pini, Giulietta Simionato; 
Francesco Albanese, Vasco Campagnano, Giuseppe Campora, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Agostino Lazzari, Alvino Misciano, Gianni Poggi, Gino Sinim- 
berghi, Roberto Turrini, Ferrucio Tagliavini, Alessandro Wesselowski, 
Adelio Zagonara; Gino Bechi, Mario Borriello, Marcello Cortis, Raffaele de 
Falchi, Armando Dado, Tito Gobbi, Giampiero Malaspina, Saturno Meletti, 
Alfro Poli, Paolo Silveri, Giuseppe Taddei, Enzo Titta, Carlo Tagliabue; 
Plinio Clabassi, Vito de Taranto, Boris Christoff, Alfredo Colella, Silvio 
Maionica, Melchiorre Luise, Giulio Neri, Mario Petri, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, 
Giulio Tomei, Bruno Sbalchiero. For the German operas the singers are Inge 
Borkh, Sylvia Fisher, Annelies Kupper, Helena Braun, Res Fischer, Margarete 
Klose, Hans Beirer, Franz Klarwein, Max Lorenz, Erich Zimmerman, 
Ferdinand Frantz, Otakar Kraus, Hermann Uhde, and Ludwig Weber. 

The conductors, besides Vittorio Gui, are Franco Capuana, Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni, Vincenza Bellezza, Oliviero de Fabritiis, Robert Heger, Hans 
Knappertsbusch, Erich Kleiber, Angelo Questa, Gabriele Santini and Ottavio 
Ziino. Producers are Giovacchino Forzano, Franco Enriquez, Enrico Frigiero, 
Bruno Nofri, Peter Ebert, Carlo Azzolini, Cesare Barlacchi, Riccardo Picozzi, 
Otto Erhardt, Heinz Tietjen, Josef Witt and Oscar Fritz Schuh. 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, opened on November 22 
with a revival of Turandot and will include performances of // Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Adriana Lecouvreur. Il Console, Don Pasquale, 
La Sonnambula, Un Ballo in Maschera, Siegfried, Werther, L’ Heure espagnole, 
Le portrait de Manon (Massenet), Angélique and Rosenkavalier. Singers 
engaged include Constantina Araujo, Margherita Carosio, Elsa Cavelti, 
Rina Corsi, Dorothy Dow, Maria Erato, Jolanda Gardino, Aga Joesten, 
Carla Martinis, Dora Minarchi, Marisa Morel, Elena Nicolai, Rosetta Noli, 
Alda Noni, Magda Olivero, Vittoria Palombini, Clara Petrella, Ruth Siewert, 
Dolores Wilson; Andreas Boehm, Giuseppe Campora, Eraldo Coda, Fer- 
nando Corena, Marcello Cortis, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito Gobbi, Piero 
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Helmut Jurgens’ design for Act Il of ‘Don Carlos’ at the Munich Opera. 


Guelfi, Luigi Infantino, Ottavio Marini, Enzo Mascherini, Alvino Misciano, 
Andrea Mongelli, Kenneth Neate, Gianni Poggi, Joachim Sattler, Mariano 
Stabile, Marco Stefanoni, Jean Stern, Giuseppe Taddei, Carlo Tagliabue, 
Italo Tajo, Cesare Valetti, Sbylaw Wosniak and Erich Zimmermann. The 
conductors are Otto Ackermann, Herbert Albert, Umberto Berrettoni, 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, Nino Sanzogno and Antonino Votto. 
Sacred Music in Perugia. 

Anyone wishing to give even an approximate idea of music in Italy should 
recall, among so many other features, the activities of the ten biggest theatres 
in the peninsula and the great institutions for symphonic and chamber music. 
These represent the backbone, the tradition, the recurrent manifestations of 
set seasons and the definite features of a characteristic musical physiognomy. 

Yet no one could leave their account at this point. Contemporary Italian 
musical activity may be viewed in its integral significance and importance in 
the three deeply differing manifestations which take place every year in three 
different cities. The first two are sufficiently well known: ‘Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino’ and ‘Festival Internazionale di Musica Contemporanea’ which is 
held in Venice. The third which does not enjoy anywhere near the fame of the 
other two is the ‘Sagra Musicale Umbra’ which is held every year in Perugia. 

‘The religious presence in music’, according to a catchword which is more or 
less the sub-title of the Festival is celebrated every year in Perugia; only those 
who either do not know or else have forgotten what incalculable wealth of 
artistic value the religious sentiment in music has inspired throughout the ages 
will fear that this principle may tend to monotony. 
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Though many of these compositions (belonging chiefly to Italian composers 
of the 17th and 18th centuries) are unknown to the general public, and to a 
large number of music lovers as well, the programme of the ‘Sagra’ does not 
limit itself to unearthing compositions of the Romantic age. It goes seriously 
to work and its task amounts to the presentation of the religious sentiment of 
Man operating throughout three centuries of music. Here are symphonic- 
choral compositions, polyphonic and instrumental music, as well as ‘sacred 
theatre’, all divided irto three distinct sections. The theatrical compositions 
are staged in the Teatro Morlacchi, the polyphonic or instrumental music in a 
hall of the Priori Palace, while the symphonic-vocal music, which is the most 
important item and which cccupies the better part of each year’s programme, 
is performed in churches. Man’s religious sentiment as expressed through 
musical terms echoes for approximately a fortnight in the splendid Basilica of 
St. Pietro, but also in the churches of Assisi, Todi and Gubbio, at times. This 
music is centuries oid, naked, lean and desolate, like certain figures of Christ 
carved in wood; or else vitally modern, in which the thought of God becomes 
exasperated in contemporary problematic strain, or else eludes us in rhetorical 
perorations. 

The ‘Sagra’ is thus transformed into a dialogue with God, centring about 
the major texts of Christianity, the Mass and the Gospel: in a word, an 
anthology which leads one past fundamental landmarks, through meditations 
upon religious sentiment in the art of music, upon the idea of God as the 
artists of all ages felt and expressed it: from the early origins of the Gregorian 
Chant to the first pantheistic agitations of the Renaissance: from the pon- 
derous, unshakable Lutheran certainties to the dramatic perplexity of the Rom- 
antics. It is in this way that its organizer, Francesco Siciliani, has conceived it. 

It is not possible to narrate the endless task of research necessary for 
the production of this hitherto unknown wealth of music, but anyone with a 
knowledge of music will be able to appreciate the arduous problems facing the 
revisers and transcribers of the musical scores, generally incomplete, and 
frequently intricate to decipher and full of errors. But in the six years of its 
existence, the “Sagra’ has given proof of the seriousness in its preparation, the 
caution in its research and its rigid principles of selection in this philological 
aspect as well as in the historic and aesthetic ones. 

Many of the compositions presented are unknown not oniy in Italy, but 
also many in other countries as well. Here are a few names, chosen at random 
and limited to exclusive novelties: Carissimi: Cantata of the Last Judgement, 
Felicitas Beatorum; Cavalli: The Last Judgement, Missa pro defunctis, Messa 
concertata; De Cavalieri: Lamentations of Jeremiah; lommelli: Betulia Liberata; 
Martini: De Profundis ; Monteverdi: Magnificat; Vespers of the Blessed 
Virgin; Alessandro Scarlatti: St. Theodosia; Stradella: St. John the Baptist. 

Apart from these absolute novelties of symphonic-vocal character, there 
are also those of sacred theatrical nature: 

Carissimi: Jonah; Handel: Samson; Liszt: The Legend of St. Elizabeth; 
Malipiero: St. Francis of Assisi; Milhaud: La Sagesse; Piccinni: Gionata; 
Pizzetti: Sacred Representation of Abraham and Isaac. 

From these we pass on to the world premieres: Clausetti, Ghedini, Livia- 
bella. Mortari and Pizzetti, and to the works which have been performed for 
the first time in Italy, by such composers as Bach (St. John Passion and 
Christmas Oratorio), Berlioz, Britten (A Ceremony of Carols), Couperin 
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Scene from ‘L’ Africana’ (Meyerbeer) at the Stdédtische Opera, Berlin, with Josef 
Metternich as Nelusko. Photo Enkelmann. 


Lassus, Handel, Haydn, Hindemith, Honegger, Luliy, Frank Martin (Gol- 
gotha), Milhaud, Mozart, Pergolesi, Poulenc (Mass in G major), Schubert, 
Schutz, Vaughan Williams (G minor Mass), Alessandro Scarlatti. 

A succession of all types of Italian and foreign music, superbly performed 
and selected according to rigid principles—that is the ‘Sagra’, in which the 
‘religious presence’ in music is celebrated in perfect harmony with the spirit 
of Saint Francis which seems to pervade these localities. In Perugia, music 
itself becomes humble. Giuseppe Pugliese. 


Spain 

The winter season of opera at the Gran Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, opened on 
November 27 with a performance of Respighi’s La Fiamma, with Germana di 
Giulio, Maria Benedetti, Arrigo Pola and Rolando Panerai, conducted by 
Napoleone Annovazzi. This was followed by the first performance in Spain 
of Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten sung by the company of the 
Wiesbaden Opera conducted by Ludwig Kaufmann. The repertory includes 
La Bohéme, Aida, Traviata, Tzar Saltan, Boris Godounov, Tristan und Isolde, 
Tannhduser and the Ring: there will also be revivals of two operas by the 
Spanish composer Amadeo Vives (1871-1932), Maruxa and Balada de Car- 
naval. Artists engaged include Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Maria Pedrini, Lina 
Richarte, Elena Rizzieri, Leonie Rysanik, Maria Wolkowsky, Johanna Blatter, 
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Gisela Litz, Bernd Aldenhoff, Mario Filippeschi, Max Lorenz, Peter Mark- 
worth, Kenneth Neate, Giinther Treptow, Wenko Wenkoff, Wilhelm Felden, 
Karl Kronnenberg, Hermann Rohrbach, Boris Christoff, Arnold van Mill, 
Ljubomir Pantscheff, Marjan Rus, Georg Stern and Ludwig Weber. Conduc- 
tors will be Annovazzi, Elmendorff, Rudolf Kempe, Malko and Questa. 


Switzerland 

Recent events at the Stadttheater, Ziirich, have included performances of 
La Forza del Destino with Helene Werth, Lechleitner and Willi Wolff, 
Rosenkavalier with Cacilie Reich, Elsa Cavelti, Lisa della Casa and Manfred 
Jungwirth, conducted by Otto Ackermann, and the first performance in the 
German language of The Rake’s Progress which was conducted by Viktor 
Reinshagen and produced by Rudolph Hartmann. The title part was taken by 
Max Lichtegg who, according to reports, sang very well; Kathryn Harvey took 
the part of Ann, Willi Wolff that of Shadow and Ira Malaniuk Baba, the Turk. 

Eugenia Zareska sang’the part of Carmen at the Basel Stadttheater with 
much success during October, and followed it with appearances as Dorabella 
in Cosi fan Tutte. 


Obituary 


We announce with regret the recent deaths of the following artists:— 

Walter Hyde, one of the finest of British Wagnerian tenors, who after 
making his debut in light opera in 1905, appeared as Siegmund in the first 
English Ring under Richter and subsequently became one of the leading 
tenors of the British National Opera Company. In recent years he has been 
Professor of Singing at the Guildhall! School of Music. 

Oscar Natzka, the New Zealand born bass, died in New York early in 
November at the comparatively early age of 39, following his collapse during 
a performance of Meistersinger at the City Centre, where he was singing the 
part of Pogner. He sang at Covent Garden both before and after the war. 

Luciano Neroni, the Italian basso-buffo whose career started shortly before 
the war, and who had sung at all the leading Italian opera houses. 


+ 
Opera Diary 
Covent Garden (November 6) Sadler’s Wells (Nover:ber 16) La Bohéme. 

Conducting La Bohéme, his second opera at Covent Garden this season, 
Franco Capuana certainly infused into the performance something of the 
genuine Italian spirit which has been so lacking in the past. His beat was 
incisive, and he had admirable control over his forces as regards tempi, apart 
from a few patches in the first act when singers and orchestra were out of step. 
Unfortunately however, the rich centabile playing which he drew from the 
orchestra frequently overwhelmed the voices, thoroughly destroying the 
balance of what is, after all, a singers’ opera. Audibility was very poor during 
the first two acts, but as the evening progressed Capuana’s periodic hissing 
at the orchestra began to take effect, and the singers were given a fighting 
chance to be heard. The last act was an undoubted success. 

This performance marked the Covent Garden debut of Suzanne Danco, 
whose Elvira and Fiordiligi have prepared us for exquisite phrasing and 
beautifully pure tone at all levels. She was a convincing Mimi, really looking 
the part, and achieving the utmost pathos with the simplest of means. Her 
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voice is not extraordinarily powerful and was sometimes submerged by the 
orchestra, but she refrained from forcing her tone and made the most of 
every opportunity, coming into her own in the more lightly accompanied 
passages. Her English was good, and such accent as there was somehow made 
the characterization seem the more touching. She acted very well, except 
that her paroxysms in the third act were a trifle overdone. 

Vocally, John Lanigan’s Rudoiph was more promising than accomplished, 
his production in the upper register tending to be tight and strained. His 
lower notes were of pleasant quality but were often inaudible, and many 
syllables were distorted. No doubt he will improve, and his last act largely 
made up for earlier shortcomings. As Marcel, Jess Walters projected a 
sufficient volume of tone to ride the orchestral whirlwind throughout,but at the 
expense of most of his words. Geraint Evans made a lively and effective 
Schaunard, and Howell Glynne a good Coiline. As Musetta, Blanche Turner 
used every device, legitimate and otherwise, to make herself heard, and cer- 
tainly created a striking effect in the café scene, but without being able to 
convey the fascination necessary to make Marcel’s ardour seem plausible. 
Ronald Lewis doubled Benoit and Alcindoro, cleverly differentiating them but 
rather over-stressing the senility of both. 

The stage direction (strictly anonymous) was generally acceptable, and was 
particularly commendable in the last act, with the ‘duel’ highly amusing and 
the death scene really impressive. If the orchestra can be kept down to 
manageable proportions from the beginning, this Bohéme should become a 
notable achievement. 

By comparison, a routine Sadler’s Wells performance gave the impression of 
being better sung, since there was a satisfactory balance between the sing2rs 
and the orchestra, which gave a good account or itself under Michael Mudie. 
Best of the cast was Frederick Sharp as Marcel. He sang with fine resonance 
and his accustomed excellence of diction, making every word intelligible. As 
Rudolph, Robert Thomas brooded darkly (looking rather like Orson Welles) 
suggesting a poet in the throes of inspiration, but lacking contrast and 
emotional warmth. His singing was competent, but he would do well to give 
us the E which Puccini wrote at the end of the first act instead of attempting 
the traditional top C—at Covent Garden the effect intended by the composer 
comes off perfectly. 

Patricia Howard as Mimi seemed rather too detached, lacking pathos, but 
she sang with a good steady tone. John Probyn was the Schaunard and 
Stanley Clarkson the Colline, neither quite adequate. Minnia Bower as 
Musetta topped the ensembles without screaming, and generally made light 
of the part’s difficulties. Puccini suits her better than Mozart. 

The staging was simple and to the point. In the second act, for instance, 
the small chorus gave the impression of a bustling crowd, without obscuring 


the principals. Sadler's Wells have long been adept at making a virtue of 


necessity, and Bohéme, though not one of their greatest successes, is no ex- 
ception to the rule. John Coombs. 
The London Opera Club (Scala Theatre). Life on the Moon (Haydn) (Novem- 
ber 8). 
Haydn’s operas are seldom heard today, and the London Opera Club’s 
revival of // Mondo della Luna leaves no doubt of the reason. We were early 
informed from the stage that ‘the composer of our opera is our dear old papa 
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lan Wallace (second from left) and Roderick Jones (centre) in ‘Life on the 
Moon’. Photo Debenham 


Haydn’, a statement that proved all too true: there is all the difference in the 
world between this gentleman and the Haydn non Papa of the symphonies 
and string quartets. Although Haydn uttered some two dozen works for the 
stage he seems to have had no instinctive response to the medium. It is not 
that he wrote tadly for the voice, although he never imparts that supercharged 
quality that distinguishes the true opera composer, even the lesser brethren 
like Cimarosa, or that he overstressed the accompaniment, although the most 
grateful music is generally to be found in the orchestra, not least among the 
wood-wind. It is partly a matter of timing: the individual numbers are either 
too long or too short for their context and seldom bring out the crucial points 
in the action. Above all, he has no feeling for character, but writes much the 
same music for everyone; and Mozart has spoiled our taste for the basic 
Austro-Italian opera style of the period. 

The libretto, a mixture of several stock plots—the commedia dell’arte 
pantomine, the heavy father who insists on his daughter marrying for money 
the quack doctor (of astrolegy in this instance), the play within a play—is 
by Goldoni, a fact not stated in the programme. The charm of this author 
lies in the deftly wrought balance between the various elements of comedy, 
farce, satire and fantasy. Some of this is bound to evaporate in translation, 
especially when the journey from Italian into English passes though German, 
an unsuitable route for opera buffa. The English translation by Douglas Craig 
and Ernest Urbach is based on a version by Lothar and Treichlinger (libret- 
tists seem once more to be hunting in couples); and this may account for a 
certain clumsiness both in the action and the language, 

Nevertheless something yet remains, and Mr. Craig, who was also the 
producer, showed plenty of resource in his handling of incident. The four 
zanies, who serve as a veritable Clapham Junction of communication between 
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Scene from the London Opera Club's production of Haydn's *Life on the Moon, 
Photo Debenham 


if plot, counterplot, librettist and audience, came in handy as scenic porters and 
even as actual scenery; and this is legitimate in a species of entertainment 
, where gagging was traditional. But the method lends itself to easy abuse, and 
although Mr. Craig avo ded this a little more precision would have been 
welcome. The ballet in the second act (choreography by Catherine Devillier) 
way charming, and incidentally showed Haydn more at ease in writing for the 
i foot than for the voice. The Kalmar Orchestra, a body of two dozen players 
H ably handled by John Pritchar’, who accompanied the secco recitatives on a 
narpischord, achieved 2 more delicate sense of style than some of the singers. 

Of the two pairs of lovers, the tenors Raymond Nilsson and Alexander 

ne Young considerably outdistanced the sopranos, one of whom sported a 
distressing tremolo. Ian Wallace as the buffo bass conveyed to the moon in a 





i 
! wheelbarrow (which could have done with some oil) and Roderick Jones 
bY as the quack sang competently without adding noticeably to their stature. 
4 But if there was not much inspiration in the singing, nor was there in the 
music; and it is harder to put a polish on the secondary work of a great man 


than on the best work of a minor figure, who, being less burdened with genius, 
often gives more opportunities to the performer. Winton Dean. 
| Covent Garden. The Magic Flute (November 15). 

In the last two years Covent Garden has employed seven Queens of the 
Night, six Paminas and Six Taminos for less than twenty performances of this 
opera under three conductors. The allowance may be considered excessive, 
but the general post continues; and it is perhaps surprising that the perform- 
ance maintains any level at all, even if it is not a very high one Among its 
regular assets are Professor Dent’s translation and (on the whole) Oliver 
Messel’s costumes and settings. There is a pull in emphasis between the two, 
i the former underlining the pantomime element and the latter, with their 
reflections of Byzantium, Claude Lorrain and Capability Brown (and 
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Adele Leigh as Pamina Photo Barratt 


any part of the world but Egypt), the 
romantic and sacerdotal side. The 
contrast serves,as it should, to throw 
into relief the miraculous unifying 
power of the music and the strange 
fact that Mozart based his operatic 
masterpieces largely on what the 
librettist did not put into the libretto. 
The musical responsibility is there- 
fore heavy; it was sufficiently well 
discharged to make these qualities 
apparent, but not to compel the 
listener's unconditional surrender. 
Gellhorn’s conducting, while sound 
and without eccentricity, had a 
wooden quality that was no doubt 
the defect of its virtues. There was 
room for a more supple moulding of 
the phrases; many of the great moments—such as the wonderful discharge of 
emotion in the coda of Ach, ich fiihl’s—-were robbed of half their magic. 

By far the finest performance was the Tamino of Peter Pears. d.stinguished 
by qualities of intelligence. phrasing and diction that place him quite outside 
the usual run of tenors. The whole character was dramatically and vocally 
projected from within. The new Pamina, Adele Leigh, was a curious conirast. 
Though endowed by nature with perhaps a more impressive vocal organ, and 
no mean performer on it, she sang for all the world as if assured of the 
proximity of a grand piano and an accompanist in tails. The illusion was ro 
doubt strengthened by her white evening dress, redolent of Claridge’s or 
even St. Margaret’s Westminster; but the trouble lay further back, and much 
of the pathos of the part excaped her. Ilse Hollweg sang the Queen of the 
Night with accuracy, clarity and in English—three virtues not always found 
together at Covent Garden—but with a distressing lack of devilry. She pre- 
sented a widow, or perhaps a deserted spouse (who was the King of Night?) 
not a flaming vindictive autocrat. In her first aria it seemed that the producer 
had surrounded her with fireflies or moths in the gloaming; further inspection 
showed that this might have been an accident of lighting, but the point should 
have been made clear one way or the other. Jess Walters repeated his 
endearing Papageno, which seizes the generic quality. ranging from vulgarity 
to pathos, of this common man raised so unexpectedly to the sublime. 
Nowakowski, looking like a Byzantine archbishop with his crozier and mitre, 
gave a creditable performance without commanding that even resonance all 
the way down the bass stave that marks the great Sarastros. Inia Te Wiata 
again produced a fine steady tone as the Speaker, but Parry Jones, whose 
voice seems to be going through a thin patch, made surprisingly little of 
Monostatos. Certain of the lions and or griffins in the finale of Act I appear 
to be in urgent need of Tibs:or some other nutricious substance, judging 
from the mangy appearance of their tails. Winton Dean. 
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Covent Garden. Tosca (November 27). 

Being prevented from attending the first performance this season of Tosca, 
and having read the reviews ard heard reports of that performance, I was pre- 
pared for a none too happy evening. Fortunately, my worst fears were not 
realised, and if this was not one of the best post-war Tosca performances, 
it was by no means the worst. 

For Margherita Grandi I have always had the greatest admiration and 
affection, and indeed if she came on to the stage and sang not a note for the 
wkole evening, | would still te a woisipper, for she is in trut an artist in 
the grand tradition. Time however does not stand still, and the Grandi of 1951 
is not the Grandi of 1939, nor even the Grandi of 1949. One must remember 
though, that since her last appearances here in The Olympians and Il Trova- 
tore has virtually retired from the operatic scene, and this present re- 
entry of hers, after two years of virtual silence, must have been something of 
an ordeal for someone with her ner\ous temperament, an ordeal which was 
not made easier for her by the fact that she was singing the role in English 
(and, let me add, very good English). These circumstances had the effect of 
throwing her into something of a frenzy; musically she was none too secure, 
and exhibited marked differences of opinion with Capuana, whose full- 
blooded reading of the score did not exactly spare the singers. Vocally she is 
still often exciting, and there were many memorable moments throughout the 
evening. 

I had not seen Kraus’s Scarpia since his war-time appearances with the 
Carl Rosa, and had forgotten what a fine study it was. Not for him are the 
suavely polished and insinuating methods of Stabile’s Scarpia, but instead he 
presents a picture of a cruel, hard and relentless police chief who will brook 
no opposition; | must say however, that I like my Scarpias to sport lorgnettes! 
Vocally even he suffered from the conductor's steam-roller methods, and 
had to force his voice at the end of the first act in order to dominate the scene. 

Johnston was in excellent form as Cavaradossi, and his cry of Vittoria in 
the second act was one of the most rousing | have ever heard. I felt none too 
happy about the smaller parts; our English singers do not seem to have the 
measure of these Italian comprimario roles in this or other works in the 
repertory; Langdon’s Gaoler however was a model of how to make something 
out of virtually nothing. H.D.R. 
The Queen of Spades. (December 4) 

It is encouraging that this opera with all its faults should have apparently 
held its audiences. The diffuseness of Act I is the more disappointing for the 
pulse and conciseness of the Countess’s bedroom scene in Act II; but this in its 
turn is followed by the scene where Herman is visited by the Countess’s shade 
with her secret, and here Tchaikovsky has simply thrown up the sponge by 


. giving Herman not music but speech—and this at one of the two focal cli- 


maxes of the opera! It is a staggering concession of impotence. Apart from 
these, Tchaikovsky's failings include a lack of variety of meledic type (his 
invention, though wonderfully rich, has too few contrasting veins) and the 
sprawling indiscipline of his forms: he makes little effort to curb his fondness 
for writing huge musizal paragraphs, or to clarify the often glutinous orchestral 
texture which sounds so rich in his symphonies but turns dramatic points into 
a series of tomato-squelches. Even the inexperienced Beethoven avoided these 
mistakes. The instrumentation of Fidelio, as Tovey pointed out, would sound 
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too thin in a symphony, and in the one ensemble where the situation could 
have encouraged the music to get out of hand (Mir ist so wunderbar) Beeth- 
oven has written a canon (of all things!), and a canon of marvellous subtlety. 
These lessons have, however, been lost on more intelligent composers than 
Tchaikovsky—and learned by stupider. 

Of course much of the music is memorable. Apart from the bedroom scene 
and the final scene, in both of which he scores bullseyes, Liza’s music on the 
quay by the Neva, Pautine’s aria and duet with Liza—sung and played by 
Monica Sinclair with a distinction which showed up the shabbiness of much 
around her—and Herman's big Act I aria—-these and much else are lovely 
things, not a note of which could have been wiitten by any other composer. 

The production is less good than it was. In fact Coates and Sinclair are 
the only ones to hold their places in the first eleven on current form, for there 
is far too much slogging by the later batsmen. Edgar Evans’s Herman has 
joined the sob ard-grunt school, which deprives his singing of any distinction 
it ever had, and his tone is now neither pleasing enough for a lyric nor big 
enough for a dramatic tenor. Zadek sang intermittently very well: there was 
real distinction about scene 2 of Act III by the river, so that one was puzzled by 
the often apparent lack of conviction about her. Walters was his competent 
self, except that he seems nowadays to have trouble keeping the top of his 
voice (above about E flat) properly focussed, and Coates’s Countess remains 
a miracle of authentic grand guignol. Vilem Tausky piloted cast and orchestra 
melifiluously and—except for a near disaster in the big ensemble in the first 
scene—with fair success. Messel’s sets alone are worth three hours of any- 
body's time, and remain the most exciting feature of an interesting evening. 


Richard Law. 
Correspondence 


Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena. 

It is a coincidence that the first occasion on which I feel bound to offer a 
correction to a statement in your excellent magazine, should arise from the 
October number, in which you declare yourselves not immune from criticism! 
It concerns a small point, but constitutes a slight to a man who was a great 
theatre architect and one of the finest of scenic designers in the whole annals 
of opera. 

The opera house at Bayreuth is by no means rococo (page 562 of the 
October issue). It cannot even be admitted that the exterior, by a Frenchman, 
is in that style and the interior is the creation of Giuseppe Galli-Bibiena in the 
full-blooded grandeur of Italian baroque, a style in which he was a past 
master. By devoting his energies to the ephemera! arts of the theatre his work 
has largely disappeared in fires and the change of fashion but his name and 
rightful position must at no cost be allowed to go the same way. He and his 
tamily revolutionised scenic design and raised stage setting of opera, both in 
the theatre and in open air performance, to an artistic level not since surpassed. 
Their influence thoughout Europe was so great, that even today it is alive in 
the spirit of the work of Mr. Oliver Messel. Reproductions in OPERA of 
Mr. Messel’s designs for Pigue Dame and Idomeneo afford ready evidence of 
this (April 1950, page 16 ef seg., and July 1951, page 395). 

May we hope that increase in the size of your magazine will provide space 
for the further occasional article on the historical side of our subject. It is not 
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possible to read of present day events inteliigently without knowledge of what 
has gone before, and articles on the origins and past of opera (with your 
valuable illustrations) add considerably to the depth of the contemporary 
scene. Anthony Denning. 

* The Sleeping Children.’ 

Music is notoriously a matter of personal taste, but on those rare occasions 
however when the critics are unanimous, there is likely to be ‘something in 
it,” and the concensus of opinion on The Sleeping Children seemed to me to 
indicate overwhelmingly that it was a resounding failure. OPERA therefore 
seems to have achieved the doubtful distinction of being the only publication 
which had a good word to say for this latest product of the English Opera 
Group. Now loyalty is an admirable trait in a friend but a dangerous one 
in a critic and ‘The E.O.G. right or wrong’ as a standpoint can hardly be said 
to be conducive to impartiality. 

There must be many people like myself whose admiration for Benjamin 
Britten serves only to increase their regret at the fact that after having written 
what was in effect the first world success since Turandot he should have seen 
fit to turn his back on real opera, as we know it, in order .o pursue what 
The Times so aptly calls a chimera. Let us hope that Bil/y Budd is symptomatic 
of a return to grace. 

But Britten is in any case a great composer. and his genius enables him 
to some extent to surmount his unnecessarily self-imposed limitations. What 
happens when lesser men attempt to employ this dangerous and unsuitable 
medium is surely illustrated by the fiasco of The Sleeping Children —B. W. 
Sultan, Sidcup, Kent. 

I think our correspondent must have overlooked the notice by Arthur Jacobs 
in the Daily Express, which 1 remember was enthusiastic in its praise of The 
Sleeping Children. Paul Hamburger is an entirely independent critic, who has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the English Opera Group, and who wrote his 
view of The Sleeping Children, not mine. In any case, if Mr. Sultan will 
re-read what I wrote on the subject of The Times and Chamber Opera, he will 
see that there is no mention of the success, or otherwise, of The Sleeping Children, 
only some attempt to show that Chamber Opera was being dismissed on slender 
grounds. By the way, did Mr. Sultan see The Sleeping Children?—Editor. 

Father and Son. I wish to say at once that opera fulfills a want, almost a 
need in our household. In your October number you mention your belief that 
opera is far from being a dead art. You also invite letters giving the points of 
view of readers of the magazine. I write therefore to suggest that you put 
aside one page for operas pending and already in existence, a sort of clearing 
house of information about contemporary works, giving information about 
the scoring, and kind of music or form of the work, a sketch of the tale and 
other details interesting to those like myself who think 1951 is interesting as 
well as 1751 and 1851. 

Excuse now a personal note. I am Wilfrid Sultan and my son is Brian 
Wilfred Sultan. We have much in common re Opera, but our views are not 
entirely interchangeable; sometimes the voice will be the voice of Jacob and 
sometimes it will be the voice of Esau. My excuse for writing like this is that 
my son and I (and my wife too for that matter), share with you a common 
enthusiasm for opera.—W. Sultan, Sidcup, Kent. 

P.S. [I agree that Jacob and Esau were not father and son. 
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A Christmas greeting to OPERA from John Gray of Dunedin, New Zealand 


Record Reviews and Singers’ biographies. As a regular reader of OPERA 
since its first issue I feel that I may be permitted to make one criticism and 
one suggestion. My criticism is of your Record Review; I think you should 
use a plainer style of print for the title and keep each record separate, for it is 
often difficult to know just which record your critic is talking about. 

My suggestion is that you run a series of potted biographies of famous 
singers with photographs: e.g., Robert Radford, Sims Reeves, Pol Plangon, 
etc. I’m sure many of the younger generation would be most interested and 
we older ones would have many memories recalled.—John Green, Holbeach, 
Spaldings. 

Rosenkavalier. 1 notice in the November issue of OPERA (page 623) that 
among Mihaly Szekely’s roles is the part of Baron Ox (sic). I presume this is 
the nobleman by whom Sophie is cowed? Arthur Jacobs, London, N.W.3. 
Our correspondent places us on the horns of an editorial dilemma. 


Glyndebourne. 

The Glyndebourne Festival Society has been formed with the object of 
ensuring the continuation of the Glyndebourne Opera Festival. Membership 
of the Society is of three kinds; Corporate Membership, Individual Mem- 
bership and Associate Membership. Full details can be obtained from the 
Glyndebourne Office, Baker Street, London. 

The 1952 Festival will last from June 18 to July 20 and will consist of twenty- 
six performance of four operas, all produced by Carl Ebert. The opening pro- 
duction will be Rossini’s Cenerentola conducted by Vittorio Gui with settings 
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and costumes by Oliver Messel; Mozart's /domeneo follows on June 19 
conducted by John Pritchard, but there will be a special memorial perform- 
ance of this work in honour of the late Fritz Busch on Sunday afternoon, 
June 15, before the Festival proper opens. On July 2 there will be a revival of 
Verdi’s Macbeth also conducted by Gui, and the season will also include sent 
his three performances of Cosi fan tutte. 





Auden Replies (Continued from page 35.) 

IV. To say that opera cannot compel our belief in the illusion which it creates 
on the stage is to deny it the very essentials of being an art at all. 

Here, as in the case of the word credible, | think Mr. Duncan and myself 
must attribute different meanings to the words belief and illusion, for, if he 
means by them what I mean, then it would follow from the sentence quoted 
above that, for him, a performance of Carmen in which the singing playing 
José actually stabbed the singer playing Carmen would be as ‘artistic’ as a 
normal performance, and, that the movie goer who writes abusive letters to 
the actor who plays a villain is showing genuine artistic appreciation. I'm 
quite sure, however, that Mr. Duncan knows as well as I do that it is not only 
after the curtain falls that one should remember that it was only play-acting, 
but that throughout the performance one must be conscious of this, if one is to 
have the kind of experience which a work of art intends to provide. | prefer 
opera to more naturalistic dramatic media precisely because in opera it is 
almost impossible to forget that the proscenium separates two different 
worlds. 

In arguing against the use of contemporary situations as subjects for opera 
seria, | was saying no more than Wordsworth said when he dejined poetry as 
emotion recollected in tranquility, i.e., an immediate contemporary situation 
is still too firmly attached to its existential origin to be detachable for em- 
bodiment in an objective art-form. W. H. Auden. 

From the above reasoned reply it is plain that Auden and I agree though we 
may not always share the same opinion. Our inadequate terminology opened 
our differences, a mutual concern for the essentials of opera closes them. 

I do admit detachment to the dramatic illusion is necessary if * one is to 
kave the kind of experience which a work of art intends to provide’. Without 
that awareness the experience can be pleasant or painful but can have no value. 

Ronald Duncan. 


Records (Continued from page 42.) 

R30035 has Tagliabue’s dull but not incompetent singing of Don Carlo’s 
ballad, and continues to the end of that scene: but this is not music that takes 
well out of its context, a qualification that applies with even more force to 
the first side of R30038, which has on its reverse the caba/etta (but not the 
aria) to Urna fatale. R30039 is even more inconsequential and can be safely 
ignored until the scene for Melitone is completed in a future issue. Warren’s 
recording of the big baritone aria (DB21297) can be strongly recommended. It 
is good straight-forward singing by America’s leading dramatic baritone, and 
is to be preferred to other recordings not only for its completeness—here are 
aria and cabaletta with the scene that connects them—but because of the 
impressive singing. Certainly Tagliabue’s performance of the second part of 
the aria pales into insignificance beside it. 
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Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
December 
Mon. 31 en as = Ballet Carmen 
January 
Tues. | mS Trovatore Boheme 
Wed. 2 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Thur. 3 Rosenkavalier (Kleiber) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Fri. a : ie me. Queen of Spades Figaro 
Sat. 5 (matinee) “ Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Sat. 5 (evening) ... ae Trovatore Butterfly 
January 
Men. 7... ‘ we Ballet Tosca 
wee Bins es ns Rosenkavalier (Kieiber) Trovatore (Revival!) 
Wed. 9... Ballet Figaro 
Thur. 10... oa me Aida (Barbirolli) School for Fathers 
Fri. i lh a ced Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 12 (matinee) ue Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
Sat. 12 (evening) ... ‘ Turandot (Barbirolli) Trovatore 
January 
Mon. 14... a dit Ballet Carmen 
Tues. 15 : . Turandot (Barbirolli) School for Fathers 
Wed. 16 ms Rosenkavalier (Kleiber) Boheme 
Thur. 17 ; , : Ballet Trovatore 
Fri. 18 . , Za Ballet Tosca 
Sat. 19 (matinee) : Ballet Barber of Seville 
Sat 19 (evening) ee Aida (Barbirolli) Hansel and Gretel 
January 
Mon. 21! ‘ : Ballet Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Tues. 22... * * Wozzeck (Ist perf.) (Kleiber)| Barber of Seville 
Wed. 23... * pes Ballet Trovatore 
| ee : .. | Fidelio Figaro 
= ae Wozzeck (Kleiber) School for Fathers {last perf.) 
Sat. 26 (matinee) Ballet 7 
Sat. 26 (evening) ; Ballet Tosca 
January 
Mon. 28... - Ballet Butterfly 
Tues. 29 , Turandot (Barbirolli) Traviata 
Wed. 30 Wozzeck (Kleiber) Barber of Seville 
Thur, 31 : ‘ Ballet Carmen 
February 
Fri. ! . * wy Aida (Barbirolli) Boheme 
Sat. 2 (matinee) sen Ballet —_ 
Sat. 2 (evening)... Rosenkavalier (Kleiber) Figaro 
February 
Mon. 4 va - Ballet _ 
Tues. 5 Wozzeck (Kleiber) Werther (Ist performance) 
Wed. 6 ‘se wee Tosca Carmen 
mn F ncs ‘eo Ballet Traviata 
Fri. Ge ‘ Figaro (Kleiber) Boheme 
Sat. 9 (matinee) Ballet = 
Sat. 9 (evening) ... ; Ballet Werther 
B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
January 3 i ete ... Rosenkavalier (Covent Garden) 
January 5, 7 Erwartung (Schoenberg) (studio performance) 
January 18 “a oe .. Signor Bruschino (Rossini) (11 Radio Italiana) 
January 25 a : ... Wozzeck (Covent Garden) 
February 5 ea si ... Werther (Sadler's Wells) 
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LYRIC THEATRE 
HAMMERSMITH 


DEC. 24—JAN. 26 


Tennent Productions Ltd. 
presents 
The 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


production of 


LET’S MAKE 
AN OPERA! 


by 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
and 


ERIC CROZIER 


Conductors : 


BOYD NEEL & EDWARD RENTON 


~% % + 


GLADYS PARR 
ANNE WOOD 
IAN WALLACE 
GLADYS WHITRED 
ANNE SHARP 
ANDREW DOWNIE 


Box office: RlVerside 4432 
Evgs. at 7.15. 
Mats. Thurs., Sats. 3.00 
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The January number of BALLET 
contains : an account of Serge 
Lifar’s Blanche Neige by Arnold 
Haskell; an article comprising freshly 
discovered historical material on 
Taglioni in Vicenza, by Gladys 
Lasky; and reports on recent London 
seasons. 

It will also contain a further instal- 
ment of “‘The Adventures of a Ballet 
Critic’ by Richard Buckle ; and the 
first in a new series of Portraits, Beryl 
Grey is this months subject. The 
usual features of news, etc. 





Monthly 2s. 6d. from any News- 
agent or Bookstall or 2s. 8d. post 
free from 107 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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